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SIR THOMAS MORE AND HIS TIME. 


BY W. E, CAMPBELL, 


I, 


=O thoroughly English character has been more 
#} }6©obeloved or more misunderstood than that of Sir 
Thomas More. He is beloved, because no one 
who has studied his life can refuse him affec. 
z = tion; he is misunderstood because people in 
our own ge find it so difficult to understand the times before 
the Reformation and the principles which guided them.’ Ma- 
‘ caulay points to him as one of the choice specimens of human 
virtue and wisdom, but marvels at his belief in transubstantia- 
tion: a faith, he tells us, which will stand that test will stand 
any test. Others cannot reconcile the Sir Thomas More who 
wrote the U/sopfia with the Sir Thomas who wrote the Con- 
Sutation of Tyndale and resisted heretics to the death. “He 
set forth on life in the vanguard of the advancing army 
of contemporary progress,” writes Sir Sydney Lee, ‘‘ but des- 
tiny decreed that death should find him at the head of the 
opposing forces of reaction. Sir Thomas More’s career pro- 
pounds a riddle which it is easier to enunciate than solve.” 
I think a great deal of this misunderstanding comes from 
the fact that his character is judged as if he had been born, 
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educated and trained after the Reformation instead of before 
it. His biographers, for the most part, are far more anxious 
to set before us the new incidents and opinions which were 
so rapidly arising both at home and abroad, than to give usa 
clear understanding of the old principles and convictions which 
must necessarily have guided his moral and mental life. The 
new order of things was not as yet assimilated into the na- 
tional life and character; the old order had not been over- 
threwn. It is false as well as unjust to represent that the 
learning and principles of Catholicism were the outworn tissue 
of his early manhood and were giving place to something 
newer, better and more progressive. Sir Thomas More was 
always a Catholic; his whole organic life was that, and it was 
never so vigorously Catholic as in those last sad years when 
he laid it down in heroic sacrifice. Biographies of More writ- 
ten by non-Catholics, however excellent in parts, are neces- 
sarily deficient in that main part which ‘should set forth his 
essentially Catholic nature. It will be the main effort of this 
paper to give in its national setting the great Catholic tradi- 
tion into which he was born, under which he grew up, and 
to the defense of which he consecrated his best energies. 

At the end of the fifteenth century there were, and there 
had long been, two great powers in England and, indeed, in 
every country of Europe—the Temporal and the Spiritual. 
These two powers, though in constant intercourse, were obvi- 
ous and distinct. The temporal was national and at the time 
of which we speak tending more and more in the direction 
of absolute monarchy; the spiritual was Catholic and universal 
in its manifestations. There had been, through the centuries, 
many differences between them, but each in its usual course 
had recognized the rights of the other and its necessity to the 
stability of society. Each had its sphere of work and influ- 
ence, and as long as these were mutually recognized all went 
well. The claims of the Church were extraordinary, but they 
were accepted by all. It was a divinely-established institution, 
though operating through human, and, therefore, imperfect, 
agents; its teaching was infallible and it was a channel of 
sufficient grace for the salvation of men.. God, indeed, was 
everywhere and His power infinite, but He chose to localize 
His operations and to use, as His instruments, priests conse- 
crated for the purpose of preaching the truths of the spiritual 


* 
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life and administering the sacraments. There were churches 
up and down the land, and every church was a radiating cen- 
tre from which went forth the same spiritual truth and the 
same divine assistance. 


It is by no means easy [writes Abbot Gasquet] to realize 
(in our own days of religious doubt and dissension) the influ- 
ence of a state of affairs when all men from the highest to the 
lowest, in every village and hamlet throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, had but one creed, worshipped their 
Maker in but one way, and were bound together with what 
most certainly were to them the real and practical ties of 
Christian brotherhood. It is hardly possible to overestimate 
the effect of surroundings upon individual opinion, or the 
influence of a congenial atmosphere, both on the growth and 
development of a spitit of religion and on the preservation of 
Christian morals and religious practices generally. When 
all, so far as religious faith is concerned, thought the same, 
and when all, so far as religious observance is concerned, did 
the same, the very atmosphere of unity was productive of that 

- spirit of common brotherhood, which appears so plainly in 
the records of the period preceding the revolt of the sixteenth 
century. 


There is every reason to believe that the English parish 
was thoroughly and actively religious right up to the eve of 
the Reformation. The evidence of a foreign visitor and of 
Cranmer himself (who objected to the practice) is that attend- 
ance at daily Mass was the habitual rather than the occasional 
custom of the people. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, church-work was in 
every sense of the word a popular work, and the wills, inven- 
tories and church-wardens’ accounts are the best proof of this. 
By gifts of money and valuables, by bequests, by collections 
and by the proceeds of parish-plays and parish-feasts, money 
was generously and habitually raised up and down the 
country for the purposes of church-building and adornment. 
The inventories of English parish churches show that they 
were far better furnished than those of Italy. The Venetian 
traveler, quoted before, seems astonished at the benefits be- 
stowed upon the churches by Englishmen of all ranks. Such 
parish accounts as remain, all tell the same story of keen and 
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intelligent interest. The parish church was the centre of vil- 
lage life, and it was the business of all to look after it. Meet- 
ings of the whole parish were often called to decide upon 
some matter of church repair or improvement: a peal of bells 
was required, or the organ needed renovation, or new altar- 
plate was wanted, or vestments were thought necessary. And 
all this keenness and piety were as characteristic of an upland 
parish on lonely Dartmoor as it was of town parishes pos- 
sessing such magnificent churches as St. Peter Mancroft, at 
Norwich, or St. Mary’s, at Taunton. 


The immense treasures in the churches [writes Dr. Jessop] 
were the joy and boast of every man and woman and child in 
England, who, day by day and week by week, assembled to 
worship in the old houses of God, which they and their families 
had built, and whose every vestment and chalice and candle- 
stick and banner, organs and bells and picture and image and 
altar and shrine, they looked upon as their own and part of 
their birthright. 


The village church was the centre of social as well as of 
religious life. Here all disputes and offenses were dealt with 
such as now are matters for local magistrates or petty ses- 
sions or even judges at assize.. The pulpit of the church was 
not only used for Sunday preaching, but for the publication 
of all notices of public interest. It was here that witnesses 
were cited, and accused persons warned of approaching just- 
ice; wills were declared, debtors admonished and thieves called 
to make restitution; those guilty of calumny or detraction were 
ordered to restore the good name of those they had defamed; 
scandals between married people were settled and reconcilia- 
tions effected. ‘“ God’s house was a practical reality and God’s 
law a practical code in the ordinary affairs of life, and gave 
religion a living importance in the daily lives of every mem- 
ber of every parish throughout the country.”* There was no 
call to end such a state of things as this; and the wisest, as 
well as the most spiritual, laymen of the time may well have 
been at pains to defend it. 

We come now to another manifestation of the spiritual 


* For further information on Medieval Parish Life, see Abbot Gasquet’s Parish Life in 
Medieval England, his Eve of the Reformation and Dr. Jessop’s Before the Great Pillage. 
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power—the monasteries. It is well that we should recall to 
our minds the intentions of St. Benedict, the founder of west- 
ern monasticism. His Rule was drawn up for laymen who 
aspired to the highest type of life as set forth by our Lord 
in the Gospel, and although in later times a clerical charac- 
ter was super-imposed upon them, the Benedictines, and espe- 
cially the Benedictines in England, always retained the im- 
press which St. Benedict himself had put upon them.* Mr. 
Brewer goes so far as to say that it is as laymen and not as 
clerics that we should judge them, ‘‘as laymen who had set 
up for themselves a grand ideal attainable by a few, and de- 
manding a sustained degree of religious fervor and self-devo- 
tion which few men reach, and still fewer are able to main- 
tain.” He pertinently remarks that whatever their spiritual 
shortcomings they not only reached but also sustained an ideal 
very far above that of the times in which they lived. If we 
compare their work and its effect with that of their contempo- 
raries in every other walk of life, we shall better perceive its 
unique, religious and social quality. When they came to Eng- 
land they found an Anglo-Saxon race which, during the hun- 
dred and fifty years of its occupation, had made no progress 
whatever. ‘‘ Their paganism had grown coarser, deeper, darker; 
their political confusions and convulsions more hopeless; their 
tendencies more savage and restless; their culture an absolute 
blank.” But the monks changed all this. They taught the 
English race a life of co-operation and free labor, a life of 
obedience, order, regularity and economy, a life which was 
nothing other than an unconscious imitation of monasticism 
itself: how to farm and drain the land, how to build colleges 
and maintain them, how to regulate their domestic and politi- 
cal affairs, how to practice punctuality and despatch. They 
impressed upon our rough and hardy ancestors a gentler man- 
ner and breeding, new duties of respect to themselves and 
others. They taught them the meaning of justice and charity. 
The discipline of life as set forth by the monks 


reached from the highest to the lowliest duties of man, as if 
all were bound together in one indissoluble union. It allowed 
no fervor of devotion to be pleaded as an excuse for neglect, 
or waste or untidiness; no urgency of labor as a set-off for 


* See Catholic Encyclopedia: St, Benedict, by Abbot Ford, 
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want of punctuality ; no genius or skill of rank as an exemp- 
tion from the tribute of respect, consideration and kindliness 
that is due to others. The broken fragments of their frugal 
meal were as carefully gathered up to be given to the poor, 
their clothes washed, mended, and put away, their kitchen 
utensils and linen, their spades and implements of husbandry 
kept in as trim order and ready for use, as if their spiritual - 
advancement depended upon these things. We recognize the 
value of such habits now . . . but the lesson familiar to us all 
was new toour forefathers. . . . TheCourt, the great lord and 
landowner, the universities, the city company, the merchant 
with his ledger, the farmer, the architect, the artist, the mu- 
sician and author, owe just so much to the monk as is the 
difference between the rude untutored efforts of the savage 
and the disciplined and developed powers of cultivated genius, 
energy, taste and imagination. 

Nor were all forms of manual labor, in a lower degree, with- 
out their obligation to monasticism. The stone-mason, the 
jeweler, the worker in brass and iron, the carver of wood, the 
joiner, the glass-maker, the weaver and embroiderer, the 
malster, the brewer and the baker, even the hedger, the 
ditcher and the gardener, learned each the lesson of his pe- 
culiar craft from these societies of well-bred and educated 
men, who took their turn at the trowel or the dungcart, and 
were deft and skilful alike in the kitchen, the brewhouse, and 
the bakehouse, in the workshop and in the field, as they were 
in illuminating manuscripts, in choral music, in staining a 
glass window, or erecting acampanile. Talk, indeed, of the 
aristocracy of labor! Why the very notion of such a thing 
was inconceivable to the old world, as it would have been to 
us, but for the disciples of St. Benedict. 


Monasticism was not only the practical teacher of the arts 
and crafts of civilized life: it was the familiar friend of rich 
and poor alike, and it bridged all class-differences. To its 
earnest,-serious, spiritual side there was a cheerful, a healthy, 
a natural reaction. It had its sociable, its humorous, aye, its 
convivial aspect. Its hospitable welcome was extended to as 
many and as merry types of men as we find among Chaucer’s 
pilgrims. These guests did not invade or destroy the monas- 
tic regularity and discipline, but there were places and times 
for joy and merriment; there were comfort and kindness and 
assistance for all who came in spiritual or temporal need. 
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The myth of the “‘ fine old English gentleman’’ who had a 
large estate and provided every day for the poor at his gate, 
was a reality in their case, and in their case only. The baker, 
the cordwainer, the tailor, the carpenter, the porter, the stable- 
man, the cowherd, the cooper, and the laundry-woman with 
many others, had their bread and beer in the great hall of the 
abbey, with a snack from the larder as occasion required ; and 
offerings besides at Christmas and Easter. . . . The sole de- 
positories of news, the only places of entertainment, when kings 
and nobles visited their estates; without the monasteries a 
country life would have presented to men, especially to the 
laborer (very much what it does now), one dreary round of 
unalloyed and hopeless drudgery; of fasting days without 
festivals, of work without mirth or holidays.* 


It is strange that such an account of menastic life as this, 
given us by a non-Catholic historian, is not to be found in our 
school books or even in more dignified works of history that 
are easily accessible. 


As an example of the feelings and convictions of those 
who lived under monasticism and loved to recall its memories 
after it had been swept away, one may point to the evidence 
of what is known as the Cole manuscript which was written 
in 1591 and agrees entirely with the statement of Robert 
Aske written fifty years before and also with those of other 
contemporary writers. 


The monks [he says], taught and preached the Faith, and 
practiced the same both in word and deed .. . theymade 
such provision daily for the people that stood in need thereof, 
as sick, sore, lame or otherwise impotent, that none or very 
few lacked relief in one place or another. Yea, many of them, 
whose revenues were sufficient thereto, made hospitals and 
lodgings within their own houses, wherein they kept a num- 
ber of impotent persons with all the necessaries for them, with 
persons to attend upon them ; besides the great alms they gave 
daily at their gates to every one that came for it. Yea, no 
wayfaring person could depart without a night’s lodging, 
meat, drink and money ; it not being demanded from whence 
he or she came and whither he would go. 


* Giraldi Cambrensis Opera, Vol. iv, edited by J. S, Brewer, pp. xxxiii. sqq. 
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They taught the unlearned that was put to them to be 
taught; yea the poor as well as the rich, without demanding 
anything for their labor, other than what rich parents were 
willing to give them of mere devotion. 


In confirmation of the monastic services to education we may 
note the weighty conclusion of Mr. Thorold Rogers that the 
extraordinary number of foundation schools established after 
the Reformation ‘‘was not a new zeal for learning, but the 
fresh and very inadequate supply of that which had been so 
suddenly and disastrously extinguished.” 

The Cole manuscript then proceeds: 


There was no person that came to them heavy or sad for 
any cause that went away comfortless. They never revenged 
them of any injury, but were content to forgive it freely on 
submission. And if the price of corn had begun to start up 
in the markets, they made thereunto with wainloads of corn 
and sold it under the market price to poor people, to the end 
to bring down the price thereof. Ifthe highways, bridges, or 
causeways were tedious to passengers that sought their living 
by travel, their great help lacked not towards the repair and 
amending thereof; yea they amended them on their own 
proper charges. . . . 

They never raised any rent, or took any incomes or gare- 
somes of their tenants; nor ever took in or improved any com- 
mons; although the most part and the greatest was ground 
belonging to their professions. . . . Yea, happy was that 
person who was tenant toanabbey. . . . Andthus they 
fulfilled all the works of charity{round about them to the good 
example of all lay persons that now have taken forth far other 
lessons, that is nunc tempus alios postulat mores. 


It is not without historical justice that the Reformation 
has been called a rising of rich against the poor, a rising 
which made the rich richer still and the poor still poorer. I 
do not say that the relief of poverty and distress at the end 
of the fifteenth century was all that it might have been, but 
it was something far better than the relief which succeeded it. 
It prevented that widespread destitution which is the scandal 
ef our modern days, while its ministrations to poverty were 
informed by that deep, religious conviction which recognizes 


* 
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all men as belonging to a human brotherhood. In the old 
Christian system of relief there were elements of mercy, of 
kindness, of compassion, of delicate human respect which no 
later state organization has succeeded in re-capturing to any 
extent. The Protestant doctrine which decried the value of 
human efforts towards virtue, had terrible consequences for the 
poor,for it taught men to forget the practical and social ne- 
cessity of charity; the springs of unselfishness were dried up; 
the lust for accumulation took its place. The modern doc- 
trines of selfish commercial immorality are the practical out- 
come of the doetrine which denied the necessity of good 
works. 

One Jast word about the monasteries and that from Abbot 
Gasquet, a statement which sums up a ripe and judicial ex- 
perience gathered from long and patient research, a statement 
which has yet to be refuted: 


The religious of the sixteenth century had passed through 
many difficulties dangerous to their spiritual no less than to 
their temporal welfare. Yet while their moral tone had prob- 
ably been lowered by the influence of the spirit of the times, 
the graver falls were certainly confined to individual cases. 
Anything like generalimmorality was altogether unknown among 
the religious of England. ‘This much is clearly proved by the 
testimony of the acts of episcopal visitations, as well as by the 
absence of any such sweeping change, till it became necessary 
for Henry and his agents to blast the fair fame of the monastic 
houses in order the more easily to gain /possession of their 
property.* 


At this time the spiritual power was weak and the tem- 
poral power strong, at their most vital point of contact, 
Henry VIII. and the bishops of England were unequally 
matched; with the exception of Fisher, the Bishop of Roch- 
ester there was no man among them of the lineage of St, 
Dunstan, St. Anselm or St. Thomas of Canterbury. How 
came this Tudor monarch to have and to exercise such great 
power? 

Henry VII. having finally established himself on the throne, 
did all in his power to make his position secure. He kept 
out of any serious foreign entanglements in order to attend to 

* Henry VIII, and the English Monasteries,*popular edition, p. 11. 
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domestic policy. After a long period of civil strife the coun- 
try was naturally in a state of disorder and insubordization. 
The royal hand must needs be firm and into that hand must 
needs be gathered all the reins of power. He distrusted the 
great barons and had no faverites; his chief ministers were 
Archbishop Morton, the early patron of Sir Thomas More, 
Foxe, Bishop of Winchester, and Sir Reginald Bray, with those 
much maligned lawyers, Empson and Dudley, to do the dis- 
agreeable work. With the institution of the Star Chamber, the 
royal tyranny, however necessary at the time, became supreme. 
On the other hand, Parliament grew more and more subser- 
vient and was hardly necessary to the royal purposes. Its old 
power of the purse was flouted by a monarch who had other 
and sufficient ways of getting money. People, seeing how 
powerless it was, became indifferent to it—a great change 
from the ceaseless vigilance for its rights and privileges which 
had marked the days of Plantagenets and Lancastrians. Henry 
VII. succeeded in accumulating enormous resources both of 
money and despotic power, and these he handed on to his son 
Henry VIII. who had all his father’s brains, and all his 
grandfather’s (Edward IV.) passions. Henry VIII. was 


capable of going to almost any length in pursuit of the grati- 
fication of his ambition, his passions, his resentment or his 
simple love of self-assertion. Yet, however far he might go 
on the road to tyranny, he had sufficient cunning, versatility 
and power of cool reflection, to know precisely when he had 
reached the edge of the impossible. . . . It was the most 
marvelous proof of his ability that he died on the throne after 
nearly forty years of autocratic rule, during which he had 
roused more enmities and done more to change the face of the 
realm than any of the kings that were before him. 


Bishop Stubbs, indeed, holds that the break-up of the old 
feudal form of society was the moving force of the Reforma- 
tion both at home and abroad. 


Neither religious disaffection and the disintegration of the 
weak church organization by the growing strength of abso- 
lutism, nor the ideas of the new learning, nor the rivalries of 
political rulers fostering abroad forms of discontent which they 
persecuted at home, nor the lust of enlarged territory, nor the 
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coveting of ecclesiastical wealth, nor the envy of the unprivi- 
leged classes, nor the new power of the press, would alone 
have sufficed to do the work that was done. Who could have 
reckoned on the coincidence of the Indulgence agitation in 
Germany, the divorce agitation in England, the growth of 
Huguenotism in France, the rising up of men like Luther, 
Zwingli, Calvin and Knox in such rapid succession, and with 
such marked differences, and such diverse contributions to 
such a complex result? There was unquestionably, in con- 
junction with the yearnings for spiritual change, a deep and 
strong impulse for the breaking with the past; breaking with 
national traditions and with religious traditions.* 


The English Episcopacy of that time was hardly in a con- 
dition to resist or even oppose such a man as Henry VIII. 
with such forces in unconscious conspiracy to help him. Be- 
fore Luther had nailed his theses to the church door at Witten- 
berg, the old attacks on the clerical rights of jurisdiction had 
been resumed in England; but with the exception of Fisher 
and More no single-minded champions were forthcoming to 
resist the attack. The Court had captured the bishops; the 
higher clergy had become, in Wycliffe’s phrase, ‘‘ Cesarean.” 
Pluralism, nepotism, simony and other abuses were unchecked. 
Spiritual offices were held by royal favor or temporal influence 
and in moments of crisis the men who held them did not hesi- 
tate to support the king against the Pope; bishoprics were 
awarded for political services; to foreigners were given Eng- 
lish sees as the price of supporting royal schemes at Rome. 
Bishops preferred political occupation at Court to residence in 
their own dioceses, and the newer nobility were rightly jeal- 
ous of them. When the great assault was made upon the 
Church and made by the autocratic fiat of the king there was 
no resolute, organized opposition. The two figures that stand 
out in heroic isolation among the eminent of their time, as the 
defenders of the spiritual power in its first hour of need, are 
Fisher and More. What they were fighting for has been well 
expressed in quite unecclesiastical language by a non-Catho- 
lic writer. The issue is defined in such a large and simple 
way that I venture to recommend it to the serious attention 
of my readers. 


* Stubbs, Lectures on Medieval and Modern History. P. 232. 
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The great historic drama of the Middle Ages turns on the 
long struggle of the universal Catholic Church to rescue the 
appointment of pastors and teachers from emperors, kings, 
nobles, and politicians (z. ¢., the Temporal Powers), and 
maintain it in the hands of .one representative, European 
authority resting not on force but on moral influence. In this, 
the most momentous of historic endeavors to liberate the 
Spiritual from the Temporal power (7. ¢,, to try to make the 
thinker, the preacher, the artist, the woman, independent of 
the man-at-arms and the man-with-the-money-bags), far- 
sighted and public-spirited citizens were naturally on the 
side of the Papacy. If the king or the nobles appointed their 
bishops, what was to prevent such patrons from appointing 
puppets of theirown? Sir Thomas More is one of the central 
figures in this world-drama of the moral, against the material, 
order. In sacrificing his lite for Papal Supremacy, he gave 
up place and power, fortune, friends and family, for the moral 
ideal of citizenship. His execution by Henry VIII., though 
it did not seem to delay the victory of the Temporal Power in 
England (with its lasting train of evil consequences), yet se- 
cured the sanctification of the martyr, and thus More by his 
supreme act of sacrifice becomes one of the most potent sym- 
bols in European history for the transmission of the civic 
ideal of spiritual freedom.* 


* I owe this paragraph to my friend Mr. V. V. Branford. 








A SCHOLAR’S DEATH. 


BY WILLIAM P., H. KITCHIN, Ph.D. 


HE parish of St. Thomas in the southwestern 
™ corner of Newfoundland, follows a straggling 
coast line of seventy-five miles. It stretches 
across broad bays and harbors, and makes its 
_eeee way into the tiniest coves and indraughts, where 
the fearless fisher-folks wrest from the bosom of the deep a 
scanty and precarious livelihood. Inland it does not extend 
at all for there is the wilderness primeval—uncharted reaches 
of forest and marsh and moor tenanted only by partridge, 
deer and half-wild cattle. The sea is the principal highway 
of communication between each little fishing village. Should 
that prove impracticable owing to fog, ice or storm each 
one must blaze a path for himself through the brushwood. 
It requires an iron constitution to stand a pastor’s life in 
the cruel cheerlessness of a Newfoundland wilderness where 
sick-calls of fifty and sixty miles are of constant occurrence, 
and where a single call may mean a week’s, and even a fort- 
night’s, absence from home. No small degree of fortitude is 
required to put up with the hardships and privations such a 
life entails; the long hours spent in open boats with the 
spray and the waves dashing over them, the exasperating de- 
lays at the mouths of harbors, the unwholesome food, the poor 
quarters which are still the best the fishers have to offer—all 
these things are very trying indeed. And yet, there are men 
—but they do not wield a pen—who have lived that life for 
close on half a century, and who are almost as buoyant and 
jaunty to-day as the first day they entered on the mission. 
Over and over again they have taken their lives in their hands 
to visit the sick and give the sacraments to the dying; every 
recurring winter they face hardships that are severe enough 
to produce fatal results; but still they continue doing their 
work in a business-like, matter-of-fact way, and in the wildest 
flights of their imagination never dream there is anything 
heroic in their actions. 
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Dr. James O’Connell had been appointed to the parish of 
St. Thomas immediately on his return from college. He reached 
the village in the teeth of a hammering November gale, pale 
and thin from hard study, and with a miniature library among 
his otherwise scanty impedimenta. He got drenched to the skin 
while landing, and one of his precious cases, freighted with the 
lore of Europe, nearly went to the bottom. Finally, however, 
he reached the little presbytery safely, and for a few days he 
lost interest in everything but the joy and wonder of first 
housekeeping. He entered into possession of his domicile 
under the protection of “ Aunt Teresa,” who was admitted by 
all to be a prudent and “‘knowledgeable’’ woman, whose tact 
and ‘‘management”’ were invaluable in embarrassing situations. 

Far back in the dreamy, shadowy past she had ministered 
unto a certain venerable Dean, long since called to his re- 
ward, and for more than twenty years she had kept house for 
the successive pastors of St. Thomas.’ The new incumbent 
gave her carte blanche to do as she pleased about the house, 
but stated that he himself would fix up the study, and that 
he did not want any books or papers disturbed no matter 
how much their chaotic disorder might offend the ethics of 
correct housekeeping. The pastor’s study was a pleasant little 
room, low-ceilinged and cozy, with a bay-window that looked 
out on the turbulent Atlantic, and rattled to the thunder of 
its surf. In this lightsome recess he placed his writing-table; 
a revolving bookstand by its side contained the volumes he re- 
quired for immediate use. The remainder of his books he dis- 
posed on shelves around the walls of the room. 

There they were—a goodly array gathered in the book stores 
of half a dozen European cities—theology, philosophy, scrip- 
ture, canon law, liturgy, general literature, with an odd volume 
of lighter vein for moments of weariness or leisure. The pastor 
intended, God willing, to make some original contributions to 
Catholic philosophy, and had already begun to gather material 
for a lengthy paper on ‘“‘The Neo-Platonic Elements in the 
Thomistic Philosophy.” He recognized, very soon, however, 
that such a study might be almost indefinitely prolonged, 
but it was a goal to look forward to, a spur and incentive to 
work, an intellectual pursuit to keep his mind from rusting, and 
losing the painfully acquired knowledge of years. 

In the meantime, more immediate and pressing matters 
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claimed his attention. The preparation of his weekly sermons 
made considerable inroads on his time. Again, his parish 
needed a new church, and the question of ways and means had 
te be thought of and provided for. So, though nearly every 
mail brought him some books to aid in the production of his 
Magnum Opus, many of them remained unread. The pastor 
of a poor and struggling parish on the bleak coasts of Terra 
Nova can scarcely be a scholar, though certainly it is well to 
aim at such a desirable ideal. 

For many weeks Dr. O’Connell had been counting the mails 
and had been on the watch for the coming of a long-expected 
German Monograph on Plotinus. At last the precious-volume 
arrived, and the pastor sat down to devour its arid pages with 
all the zest of a hungry school boy for a feast. 

He was deeply absorbed in trying to disentangle the 
ideas of the Lnneades—which were not made clearer from 
being seen through Teuton glasses—when he received a sick- 
call from a distant part of the parish. The person was old, 
and there was need of haste. He and his guides left for their 
destination in a small boat during the early afternoon. The 
weather was fine, the wind favorable, and in a well-manned boat 
they ought to reach their objective point in seven or eight 
hours. But the wind fell suddenly, a thick curtain of gray 
fog closed down like a pall over the waters, and twenty-four 
hours later they crept into port utterly exhausted. It was a 
hard experience for the young priest. He had often heard 
of such things; he knew these were the difficulties to be en- 
countered, but with youthful inconsequence he never thought 
seriously of them before, of the suffering, the danger, and the 
hardship. When he reached the sick person’s bed-side he had 
just energy enough to administer the sacraments before he fell 
fainting by the patient’s side. 

It took him three days to recuperate. A week later he 
was back in his little presbytery, physically a wreck, mentally 
indomitable, spiritually rejoicing that he, too, had been called 
upon to suffer something for the sake ef Christ. 

An Easter fair realized five hundred dollars with which Dr. 
O’Connell intended to start his new church, and in spite of many 
interruptions and setbacks his treasured manuscript was slowly 
growing. By this time the little study was more than gorged 
with books. They hid the walls, filled the chairs and win- 
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dow-ledges, struggled for uncertain foothold on the table and 
lay around the floor in disorderly heaps. Such atrocious mis- 
placement of matter scandalized the decorous taste of Aunt 
Teresa. But on this point her easy-going master was stern 
and inexorable; he would not permit his beloved volumes to 
be touched by any profane hand. These dog-eared tattered 
volumes, these stained and withered-looking folios were dear 
and precious to him. Yet in spite of his studious habits and 
the intellectual resources within his reach, he did sometimes 
feel desperately, over-poweringly lonely. There were days 
and days when no one came near the presbytery, and when 
a sick-call would be in one sense a boon to break the dull, 
stupifying monotony. Sometimes, in rebellious mood, he used 
to ask himself what was the good of his superabundant edu- 
cation? What use the languages, the knowledge, the book 
and world-lore he had acquired? No one in St. Thomas’ 
knew or cared anything about these things; their horizon 
was limited to the crops, the fisheries and local chit-chat. 
He hungered for someone that he could talk to on a foot- 
ing of equality. He longed to discuss the books he read, 
the thoughts he thought, the dreams and hopes he indulged 
in, with someone capable of understanding and appreciating 
them. And then, in penitent mood, he shook himself free 
from these murmuring melancholy imaginings; he recalled 
how much he had to be thankful for, how his lines had fallen 
in pleasant places far above his deserts, that the love and 
affection of his people far outweighed whatever difficulties he 
had to encounter. No doubt he had troubles in his present 
post but he should meet them everywhere, and if his Lord 
wished him to tarry there until He came, it was well. After 
all he was a soldier; he had freely chosen a soldier’s part, 
and it was not for him to repine at his service nor murmur 
against the yoke. 

Dr. O’Connell’s second Christmas at St. Thomas’ was to be 
a gala occasion. For weeks before he had been training the 
choir and making ready for a grand celebration of the festival. 
No trouble was spared by anyone to make the event as joy- 
ous and historic as possible. The men had gone as far as 
fifteen miles into the country to secure the finest boughs and 
evergreens for the decoration of the altar and the crib. The 
pastor spent nearly all of Christmas Eve in the church over- 
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seeing his co-workers, and putting the final touches to things 
with his own hand. Late in the evening he went home to 
rest before the midnight Mass. He was half dozing before 
the fire and looking forward with pleasurable anticipation to 
the next day when he received a telegram to go quickly to 
one of his outlying stations—a parishioner was dying. It was 
a deep disappointment to have to leave the greater number of 
his people without Mass on such a feast, and also to have 
all the trouble of preparation thus go for nothing. Buta 
priest does not permit personal feelings, or thoughts of con- 
venience or expediency to stand in the way when a dying 
person calls for his ministration. The night was too windy to 
venture on the water, and so the priest with two companions, 
a pony and a rough sleigh locally known as a “ catamaran” 
set out on their journey through the pathless country. The 
land was deep under a mantle of snow. The most familiar 
landmarks had vanished under the white pall. Even the high 
hill-tops assumed the most bewildering and fantastic shapes and 
seemed to mock at the tiny mites who toiled along under their 
crests. 

After traveling for some hours they came to a large, open 
expanse of country as level as a table; it might be the al- 
luvial meadows called “the flats,” or it might be one of a 
chain of lakes that bisected the country in that direction. In 
this latter case they had deflected six or seven miles to the 
south of their proper course. The guides differed in opinion, 
the elder holding they were on a lake, the younger on a 
meadow, and, indeed, it was well-nigh impossible to tell what 
lay under that deceitful carpet of snow. The priest took no 
part in the discussion, being too weary and dazed to open 
his lips. But while the guides argued, there was an ominous 
crack; the ice, for ice it was, gave away under them and they 
were plunged into the freezing water. Under the first sheet 
of ice there was a layer of water and then a second stratum 
of ice, a “double deck,” so nothing worse than a very un- 
pleasant wetting resulted. They got off the treacherous 
lake as quickly as possible, and took what they presumed 
was the right direction. They had still, so they calculated, 
some twenty miles to go, and they hoped with good luck to 
do it in five hours. With the dawn the wind died away 
rapidly and tiny snow-flakes began to fall. They looked at 
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one another meaningly but spoke no word. If a bad snow 
storm overtook them in that shelterless wilderness it meant 
death. The snow continued to fall gently at first then more 
thickly until at last, seated on the catamaran, they could not 
see the horse’s head. The priest’s face was ashen gray and 
he swayed helplessly to and fro to the side-swing of the 
sleigh like a drunken man. 

‘*Jack”’ said the elder guide to his companion, ‘‘if we don’t 
soon get shelter somewhere the doctor will die on us, Make 
him take a drop of that French brandy you have.” They be- 
sought him to take a mouthful or even a taste of the liquor 
but without avail. If God wanted him, he said, he was not 
afraid to die, but he would go before his Maker with his 
pledge unbroken. To rouse him from his increasing lethargy, 
the elder man took him by the arm and walked him after the 
sleigh while the younger led the horse’s head. But he could 
not keep up the pace at all, and fell helplessly at every third 
step. Then the brave fellows, not thinking at all of them- 
selves, took off their coats and covering him tenderly with 
these, tied him on the sleigh, and while he lay unresisting, 
unconscious in their hands, they forced some of the brandy 
through his tightly-closed lips. 

Late in the afternoon when the guides themselves were 
almost exhausted, they thought they saw through the growing 
dusk the gleam of lights and heard faint shouts far away to 
the right. It was a party of searchers from the little village, 
who had come to meet the priest and his companions on 
the way. 

Willing hands lifted him from the sleigh and carried him 
quickly to the house, where, under the influence of heat and 
restoratives, he revived. His first thought was for the sick 
person he came to attend and he insisted on administering 
the sacraments immediately. But the effort used up whatever 
little strength he had left and as he finished the ceremony 
he collapsed completely. He was undressed and put to 
bed and one of the men watched through the night at his bed- 
side. The people of the house did not think their pastor was 
seriously ill, but they wished to do all in their power for 
his comfort. Towards morning he awoke and looked around 
in a dazed kind of way not seeming to recognize the strange 
room and surroundings. 
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‘‘Where am I,” he gasped feebly. Then catching sight of 
his guide of yesterday, everything came back to him. ‘‘ That 
was a hard day we had yesterday Jack, but my work is done.” 

‘We'll have many a day together yet, doctor, please God 
you'll be all right to-morrow.” 

‘* There’s no to-morrow for me Jack, I’m near eternity 
now. Lift me up. How dark ’tis getting! I can’t see you 
now. . . . Jesus, Mary, Joseph. . . .” A gray shadow 
passed over his face—he was gone. 

The sun rose in glory out of a cloudless sky as blue as 
purest indigo, and it shone into a poor little room where a 
dead priest lay a martyr to his duty. His face was wreathed 
with a smile and about him was that peace which passeth 
all understanding. 





THE SECOND PRESENTATION, 


BY THOMAS E, BURKE. 


SHx# treads the way like Abraham of old 
Up the steep hill to immolate her Son. 

Around her silent heart deep shadows fold— 
The sacrifice of ages is begun. 


Like Abraham—but lo! in all the land 
None but her Son can save our fallen race ; 
No white-robed angel stays her upraised hand, 
No victim waits to take her Infant’s place. 





THE SANCTITY OF THE CHURCH. 


BY H. P. RUSSELL. 


HE sanctity of the Church depends not upon the 
moral character of her members; nor does the 
validity of her means of grace depend, as the 
Donatists contended, upon the worthiness of her 

= 6 ministers. The full benefits and privileges of 
the Church are, of course, for the pure of heart, and for them 
only; and a priest who administers the sacraments while in a 
state of grievous sin adds sin to sin. But neither can evil 
members deprive the Church of her sanctity, nor can unworthy 
priests deprive the sacraments of their virtue and grace and 
their sanctifying effects upon the worthy recipient. 

The sanctity of the Church is derived, not from her mem- 
bers, even though they be saints, but from her Divine Head 
and Founder, since by Him she was established and is sus- 
tained. From Him likewise, Who is the source of all grace, 
and not from the worthiness of the priest who ministers 
them, is derived the grace of the sacraments, which, as in 
the case of the Church, have been instituted by Him, and 
not by man. 

At the same time, it is true, of course, that, though the action 
and effects of grace are for the most part secret and hidden, 
the sanctity of the Church shines forth and is everywhere 
manifested by virtue of the holy lives and good works of mul- 
titudes of her members, both priests and people. By means 
of the sacraments they show forth the life of union with the 
Author and Giver. of all grace. In the lives and writings 
of the canonized saints—martyrs, confessors, doctors, virgins, 
and, above all, in the life His holy Mother—the unique 
sanctity of His Church is pre-eminently manifest. Moreover, 
He Himself in His Risen Body ever abides on the altars of 
His Church, the centre and meaning of her worship, sanctify- 
ing her sanctuaries, and communicating HimseJf from thence 
to her members. And furthermore, in accordance with His 
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promise, the Holy Spirit dwells in her, as truly as does man’s 
soul in his body, teaching her and proclaiming by her all truth, 
and maintaining her in being; “for in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one Body,” and chosen “ unto salvation, in sanc- 
tification of the spirit, and faith of the truth.” 

The Church is holy. But that does not mean “not having 
spot or wrinkle or any such thing,” or “ without blemish ” 
in her visible portion on earth. Under the law of probation 
here below she necessarily consists of good and bad. and, in- 
deed, is likened to a field in which good grain and weeds 
grow together until the harvest; to a net which gathers of fish 
good and bad; to a vine cumbered with fruitless branches; to 
a wedding-feast in which not all the guests are clothed in the 
wedding-garment of charity. It is her very office to carry on 
her Divine Founder’s work of salvation, to reclaim sinners, to 
effect and to renew the purity of heart which, for His sake, 
she requires of her children. Like Him she teaches, indeed, 
hatred of sin, but mercy, love, patience, towards the sinner. 
She watches and waits for the sinner’s repentance; rebukes, 
warns, exhorts. When he turns from evil and repents, she 
receives and reinstates him by means of the divine mysteries 
of which He has appointed her the steward. And herein, 
again, does she manifest the note of sanctity. If she received 
sinners without repentance on their part, if she administered 
absolution to the impenitent on the mere confession of their 
sins, as her enemies aver that she does, then, indeed, would 
she sin against this note. But, on the contrary, she makes 
repentance, which necessarily includes a firm purpose of 
amendment, the very condition of a valid absolution. She 
teaches that to approach the altar without such repentance is 
an act of sacrilege. She insists that to have part in her sanctity 
the sinner must forsake sin and be made holy. It is ever her 
endeavor by all her means of grace to reclaim and restore, 
to save and heal, to cleanse, sanctify and clothe with ‘‘ the first 
robe.” She aims at nothing short of the sinner’s sanctifica- 
tion, since, for this, and nothing short of it, was she commis- 
sioned and empowered by her Divine Founder in His Name 
and by His merits and grace. She is holy, therefore, because 
she teaches the doctrine which He delivered, and administers 
His means of grace in accordance with the purpose for which 
He bestowed them, namely, that we may forsake sin, be cleansed 
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from its stain, fulfill His commandment, and persevere in His 
grace to the end. 

When we look out upon the world of men we see, indeed, 
‘fa vision to dazzle and appall”—a vision which ‘inflicts 
upon the mind the sense of a profound mystery, which is ab- 
solutely beyond human solution,” and we are perforce driven 
to the conclusion that “the human race is implicated in some 
terrible aboriginal calamity” and “is out of joint with the 
purposes of its Creator.” The mutual alienations and con- 
flicts of men, their jealousies, cruel wars, atrocities, persecu- 
tions, spoliations; the defeat of good, the success of evil; 
physical pain, disease, mental anguish; the shortness of life, 
the anticipation of death; the prevalence, intensity and horrors 
of sin; the many idolatries, the babel of sects; the dreary, 
widespread, hopeless irreligion, as of individuals so likewise of 
nations; the incessant and virulent attacks of civil govern- 
ments upon the Church of God, because, forsooth, she reminds 
them that there is an Authority higher than theirs—an Al- 
mighty Being above them, to Whom they are subject and will 
have to render an aceount. Such are the considerations which 
force upon us the remembrance that we live in a sinful world, 
that man has fallen from his original estate and is enduring 
the consequences of his rebellion against his Maker, 

So evident, indeed, is the sinful and, humanly speaking, 
hopeless condition of the human race, so overwhelming and 
bewildering the contemplation of it, that scarcely need we be 
surprised that in the.era known as the Protestant Reformation, 
men who denied that the Catholic Church is of God, and that 
her sacraments are divinely given means of effecting man’s 
renovation, regarded human nature as a mere mass of hopeless 
evil, utterly depraved, irreclaimable, and incapable of any good 
thing. Nay, it may even be said, they dispossessed part of 
human nature itself, since they denied to it free-will, which 
surely is as much of the essence of human nature as is the 
human reason. Luther, for instance, who denied that the grace 
of justification means sanctification, compared man, under the 
action of what he understood by grace, to ‘‘a trunk or a 
stone.” The Calvinists, certainly, on the other hand, admitted 
that man was active as well as passive under the influence of 
what they called grace, but, as they held such grace to be ir- 
-resistible, they denied that man is free to accept or reject it. 
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The grace of justification in the Protestant view—speaking 
generally—means no more than the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness to one who remains still guilty, still in bis sins, 
these being but covered, not removed, and Christ’s righteous- 
ness in no way imparted, but only imputed. There is obvi- 
ously no place for repentance, as Catholics understand the 
word, in such a system of doctrine; and anything in the nae 
ture of sanctification is likewise obviously excluded. More- 
over, if man has not free-will, not only is repentance, which 
depends upon the exercise of free will, impossible, but like- 
wise all power, either of supernatural goodness by divine 
grace, or of natural goodness. The denial of capabilities of 
natural goodness is necessarily involved also in the notion 
that human nature has become a mere mass of hopeless cor- 
ruption. 

The results of such teaching have been, and are, but too 
painfully evident in every country in which Protestantism has 
sway. If human nature cannot be rescued from its sin, can- 
not be renovated, made pure, chaste, sanctified, why believe in 
any such thing as the provision of means to such an end; why 
believe in the efficacy of the sacraments as the instruments of 
such supernatural grace, or that any grant of any kind what- 
soever has been vouchsafed for the purpose? And thus it 
has come to pass that Protestantism unites with the world, 
not only in denying the grant and power of sanctifying grace, 
but, as a consequence, in making little of the sinfulness of sin, 
For if nature cannot rise above nature, if its tendencies and 
inclinations have not been subjected to a law which both 
requires and enables us to live a life above its fallen level. 
why should the indulgence of such impulses and propensities 
be, after all, so very sinful, provided it be but private and 
personal, and does no harm to others, or to one’s own mental, 
bodily and temporal well-being? So argues the world, and 
Protestantism is at one with it in its disbelief in sanctity, and 
in regarding those who enter upon the narrow way as pre- 
tenders and hypocrites, and their aspirations as but romance 
and fanaticism; in scoffing at the special creations of God’s 
grace, slandering the profession of celibacy, and libelling 
those who are dedicated to Him in the religious life. 

Tae social virtues and interests such as temperance, hon- 
esty in human affairs, popular contentment, order, tranquility, 
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progress, plenty, prosperity—these are the things that Protes- 
tant efforts have, to a large extent, principally in view; and 
that country which abounds most in material prosperity is 
esteemed the highest in God’s favor, and as possessed of His 
chiefest blessings—as, for instance, England under Elizabeth’s 
reign of temporal prosperity, despite its irreligion, the corrup- 
tions of her court, and the cruel persecutions and barbarous 
slaughter of Catholics! As to faith, that, in the Protestant 
view, is but a subjective and personal apprehension of the 
Savior. There are no special doctrines necessary to be be- 
lieved in order to be saved; each man has a right to his own 
religious opinions, to his own rule of faith, his own worship; 
and if a number unite to form a church, this is but for the 
sake of brotherhood and convenience. In an American Pro- 
testant attempt to discover “The Coming Creed’’—as though, 
forsooth, no revelation of Divine Truth has as yet been vouch- 
safed to man—the author gives what his reviewer describes 
as ‘‘a study that may prove helpful to those who are engaged 
in shaping a creed for their church.” The reviewer then 
quotes: 

One of the most significant features of the present religious 
situation is the growing discontent with the dogmatic ideal of 
church life. Theteeling is widespread that the creeds, which 
in the historic orthodox churches stand for Christianity, are in 
their present form the survival of a thought world which has 
been outgrown, and that they are consequently a hindrance to 
taith rather than its bulwark. The writer profoundly sympa- 
thises with this feeling. 


The reviewer then proceeds: ‘‘So says the author, and in 
his interesting discussion . . . he leads up to ‘A Sug- 
gested Creed.’” This reviewer then takes up anothor book, 
which he describes as: 


A pragmatic book, in which religion is brought to people 
not in dogmatic form, but in pragmatic; not as a dogma to be 
accepted, but as a reality to be tried, experienced and ex- 
plained, if ever explained, after experienced. . . . Here 
again is not beliet, but practice; not talk about life, but ex- 
perience of life; not dogmatic assertion, but test that brings 
demonstration in the actual working out of life in the making 
ot life, so that religion is wrought into character. 
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But as to the nature of this life, its growth and its fruits, no 
reference is made to the influence of a sanctifying grace from 
on high; all is subjective—‘‘a mass of thought and sugges- 
tion, developing through the twelve chapers” concerning it, 
and we are assured that ‘‘no one can follow this array of 
scientific fact and careful reasoning without feeling an exalta- 
tion and a power worth all that it has cost.” ‘ Philosophic 
Protestantism ’—the late Professor James’ term—is the best 
term for it. Dr. Schiller names it ‘‘ Humanism,” a term 
equally applicable, since it substitutes for truth revealed by 
God and taught by His Church, and for God’s sanctifying grace, 
fancied truths of man’s own making, and the experiences of 
his fervid imagination and elated feelings. Truth under such 
a system is regarded as purely subjective and personal; each 
man makes it for himself; that is true to each, which each be- 
lieves to be true, and what is true to one need not be true to 
his neighbor. Therefore, there is no such thing as a true re- 
ligion or a false. And if man is thus sufficient for himself in 
relation to belief, why not also in relation to moral conduct? 
If his reason, which is the eyesight of his mind, needs not a 
light from without to discern truth, why should his moral 
nature be dependent upon supernatural grace? Thus do men 
deify and worship human nature, make themselves the measure 
of all things, and deny the necessity and grant of a sanctify- 
ing grace from on high. And since without such divine grace 
sin cannot be removed, and without its aid is unavoidable, 
its guilt therefore is disregarded, overlooked, and even some- 
times denied. 

How strange are the inconsistencies and contradictions of 
Protestantism! Human nature, in its view, is a mere mass of 
corruption, incapable of good, incapable of sanctification; and 
yet, forsooth, each individual of the race is considered capa- 
ble of shaping for himself a religion out of the pages of a 
book by means of his private judgment, or by virtue of his 
ideas, sentiments, feelings, emotions; as also of ordering his 
life to his own and his neighbor’s satisfaction in relation to 
moral and social conduct. 

Very different from all this is the teaching of the Catholic 
Church. She recognizes, indeed, that man has fallen from his 
first estate, and, by reason of his rebellion against his Maker, 
has forfeited the grace that was bestowed for the supernatural 
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end for which he was created: that, with the loss of divine 
grace, he lost his adoption as the child of God, forfeited the 
right to heaven, and with the guilt of sin incurred its pun- 
ishment also both in body and soul; that, with the loss of 
grace he lost, indeed, the integrity of his nature and thus in- 
curred, with a memory clouded, an understanding darkened, 
and a will weakened, ignorance, and the concupiscence of the 
flesh But while she thus recognizes that by his fall from 
grace man lost, together with all else that depended on grace, 
the integrity of his nature, she maintains that he lost nothing 
of that which pertains to the essence of human nature; that 
as he lost not reason, so neither did he lose /free-will, nor 
capabilities of natural goodness, nor yet the meal to respond 
to the grace of repentance. 

Sne denounces sin as rebellion against God, and, therefore, 
as of all possible evils the greatest, and her initial doctrine in 
consequence is an emphatic protest against the existing state 
of mankind. But she will not allow, in fact, she denies, that 
human nature is a mere mass of hopeless evil, and irreclaim- 
able. She maintains that it has upon it the promise of great 
things, and that she is sent for the very purpose of reno- 
vating it. 

But she does not imagine that man’s restoration can be 
brought about simply through certain outward provisions 
of preaching and teaching, even though these be her own; 
still less by his reading and private interpretation of a book, 
even though it be the Bible. She maintains that it can be 
brought about only from an inward spiritual power or grace 
imparted directly from above, and of which she is the channel; 
and hence her insistence upon the necessity of the sacraments 
as being the divinely-appointed means of that renovating grace 
which she has been commissioned to dispense to those who 
sincerely desire to be saved from sin and to be sanctified. 

She holds, indeed, that the unaided reason of man does, 
when correctly exercised, lead to a belief in God, in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and in a future retribution. But she in- 
sists that reason is but the eyesight of the mind, and that 
just as in the physical order we need, besides eyesight, a light 
- from without to see—since not the keenest eyesight will avail 
us in the dark,—so in like manner do we need, besides the 
exercise of reason, a gift from above—the light of faith—to 
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discern divine truths. Moreover, so puffed up with pride is 
man in his fallen condition—and it was in consequence of the 
sin of pride that he fell—and so perverse is his will, that his 
reason tends ever towards misbelief and unbelief in matters 
religious. Of this we have abundant actual and historical 
. proof. It is significant that, when our Lord came on earth, 
it was precisely in those portions of the pagan world in which 
the intellect had been active and had had a career, that the 
last traces of the religious knowledge of former times were all 
but disappearing; and history is but repeating itself now 
wherever the intellect is active. Freedom of thought, though 
in itself one of man’s greatest natural gifts, needs, in truth, a 
divine provision ‘‘to rescue it from its own suicidal excesses.” 

It needs the provision of a power invested with the pre- 
rogative of infallibility to preserve in the world a knowledge 
of its Creator, to declare the truths which He has revealed, 
and to obtain for them that assent of faith which transcends 
reason and is more than opinion. For faith admits not of the 
least shadow of doubt concerning revealed truth, since such 
truth is not of man, but of God, and therefore, is as abso- 
lutely true for all time as God Himself is true. We cannot 
at the same time both doubt and believe, be sure and yet not 
be sure; faith makes us certain for good and for all—certain 
of divine truth, because it is divine and is vouched for as such 
by an Authority divinely provided; and as the truth thus be. 
lieved in is a divine gift, so, likewise, is the faith by which 
we believe it. Hence, the Church is holy as being the author- 
ity divinely invested with the prerogative of infallibility to 
declare truths which are holy because divine, and as being 
the means by which we obtain the divine gift of faith and 
manifest it in the life of obedience to its requirements. For 
faith requires of us not only to believe divine truth, but to 
seek also deliverance from sin, sanctification in body and soul, 
and perseverance in the life of obedience to the divine com- 
mands; to seek such grace by means of the sacraments, since 
these are the divinely-appointed channels of the supernatural 
gtace which imparts, not merely imputes, to us the righteous- 
ness of Christ. And thus the Church is holy for the further 
reason that she possesses and ministers the means of effecting 
in us real holiness of life. 

Naught but return to “the old paths,” to the divinely- 
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appointed Teacher and Guide, can avail to unite men in reli- 
gious belief; naught but the divinely-appointed means of grace 
(where they may be had) can effect that “holiness without 
which no man shall see God.” No human expedient can 
effect so divine a work—no ‘‘ World Conference on Faith and 
Order” among the hundred and fifty denominations of Chris- 
tians; no mere insistance upon “the great things, God and 
character and service;” still less “new statements of faith 
and duty, revision of the creeds of other generations,” or any 
**coming creed.” All such human shifts—to say only this con- 
cerning them—are but calculated to make confusion worse con- 
founded, as experience has again and again conclusively shown. 

Let us pass over the early and later heresies into the his- 
tory of which we have not space here to enter, and consider 
for a moment what has come of the Protestant appeal to ‘‘the 
Bible and the Bible only,” interpreted by man’s private judg- 
ment in place of the divinely-appointed Teacher. The hun- 
dred and fifty denominations testify to the fact that, thus 
handled in a way which never was intended, the Bible, though 
divine, does not serve to unite Christians against a common 
foe; far from it, it becomes in their hands, on the contrary, 
a weapon of attack upon one another; and now at length we 
see the attack directed even upon Holy Scripture itself, upon 
its very structure, contents, and text, until in the hands of its 
critics there is little or no Bible left! Again, in the countries 
which separated from the Catholic Church at the time of the 
Protestant reformation, the necessity of some form of religion 
for the interests of humanity being still generally acknowledged, 
the expedient adopted was the establishment of religion, ma- 
terial, legal and social. But nationalism in matters religious 
has, apart from the fact of establishment, signally failed as a: 
bond of religious union; has robbed the nations of Europe of 
a centre of Christian unity; and has provoked resistance to 
state domination in a sphere which Catholics and many 
Protestants alike feel belongs to a higher jurisdiction. 

If, then, Christians would be united in religion, if human 
nature is to be lifted on to a higher than its fallen level, and 
sanctified, such unity and sanctification must be sought for 
where they have all along been divinely provided ;—they must 
be sought for in the Catholic Church, which has seen the rise 
of allthe heresies and schisms that ever were, and is destined 
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to outlast all that now are, or may in future time arise. 
“Stand ye on the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, 
which is the good way, and walk ye in it: and you shall find 
refreshment for your souls.” 

The Church contemplates, not society in the first place, but 
in the second place, and in the first place individuals. She 
looks beyond the world and “detects and moves against the 
devil who is sitting in ambush behind it.” She has a foe in 
view, and a battle-field, to which the world is blind. Her bat- 
tle-field is the heart-of the individual, and her foe is Satan. 
She has it in charge to rescue those who are “ alienated from 
the life of God through the ignorance that is in them because 
of the blindness of their hearts,” to enlighten and sanctify 
them, that they may enjoy the blessings of “‘ faith and a good 
conscience.”” She would “war in them a good warfare,” that 
they may vanquish the world, the flesh and Satan, and having 
“put on the new man, who according to God is created in 
justice and holiness of truth,” may attain to the “full re- 
ward” of “the sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints.” 

And, at the last, when death stares us in the face, then 
especially, are the results of the divine gift of faith, on the 
one hand, and of private judgment, on the other, observable. 
The Catholic is possessed of a gift of which not even sin de- 
prives him. He may, alas, have cast himself out of God’s 
favor and for a long time forsaken the means of grace and 
practice of religion; but he has within him an instrument of 
recovery; seldom, or never, or only after a miserable effort, 
does he lose his faith. In the Divine mercy, faith comes to 
his aid in the hour when most he needs it. It reminds him of 
the way of repentance, forgiveness and restoration to his former 
estate, upon which his salvation depends, and he knows ex- 
actly how to obtain from his Savior all that he so sorely 
needs, With the Protestant the case is different; he has but 
his private judgment, which creates only human opinion, and 
when he is faced by a sense of his guilt he is afraid and be- 
wildered, or he presumes, having at*best but his view of justi- 
fication, and that a false one, to fall back upon; and, as an 
expression of his fear, or of his presumption, he- asks, perhaps, 
for a portion of Scripture to be read to him, without knowl- 
edge of what Scripture contains concerning repentance, for- 
giveness and sanctification unto salvation. 
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So far as I have observed persons nearing the end of life, 
[writes a Protestant], the Roman Catholics understand the 
business of dying better than Protestants. They have an ex- 
pert by them, armed with spiritual specifics, in which they, 
both patient and priestly ministrant, place implicit trust—Con- 
fession, the Eucharist, Extreme Unction. . . . If Cowperhad 
been a good Roman Catholic, instead of having his conscience 
handled by a Protestant like John Newton, he would not 
have died despairing, looking upon himself as a castaway. I 
have seen a good many Roman Catholics on their deathbeds, 
and it has always appeared to me that they accepted the in- 
evitable with a composure which showed that their belief, 
whether or not the best to live by, was a better one to die by, 
than most of the harder creeds which have replaced it.* 


The faith which justifies is more than the personal trust 
which precedes it; it is “the faith of the Gospel”—‘ the 
faith that cometh by hearing,” the faith for which St. Paul 
gives thanks on behalf of those who are “chosen unto salva- 
tion, in sanctification of the spirit, and faith of the truth.” 
It is the faith of ‘“‘ the Gospel of the Kingdom,” of which our 
Lord Himself declared: ‘This Gospel of the Kingdom shall 
be preached in the whole world for a testimony to all na- 
tions”—the gospel of his visid/e kingdom therefore, since it 
is for a testimony, or witness, to all nations.t Such is the 
true nature of justifying faith. ‘‘ The prayer of him that hum- 
bleth himself shall pierce the clouds,” and obtain it. 

The Catholic Church, then, is holy, decause she is of God, 
having for her head Christ our Lord, Who abides ever upon 
her altars, pleading His Sacrifice, and nourishing His members 
unto everlasting life; because she is indwelt by the Holy 
Spirit, the Life-giver, Sanctifier, Teacher and Guide; because 
she teaches a doctrine unto sanctification of life, and by minis- 
tration of the sacraments, which have been placed in her hands 
as the means to this end, is ever engaged in the saving work 
of man’s renovation; because, as the result of her labors, she 
manifests the life of sanctity in so many of her members 
particularly in such as are dedicated to God in the life of re- 
ligion, and pre-eminently in the saints of her calendar. 


* Dr. O. W. Holmes, Over the Teacups, p. 250. Ed. 1894, 
t Cf. Thess. ii. 10-14; S. Matt. xxiv. 14. 





CONSEQUENCES. 


BY ESTHER W. NEIBL. 
CHAPTER I, 


mE regulation hospital-bed seemed too short to 

accommodate its present occupant, for his knees 

were bent, making a miniature mountain-slide 

of the snow-white counterpane, while his ner- 

vous fingers built little ridges in the steep de- 

scent as if he were preparing a safe track for a venturesome 
toboggan. 

The hands that busied themselves thus were transparent, soft, 
tapering—eloquent hands of a scholar, an artist or an idler. 
The man’s face was lean and ascetic-looking, in spite of the 
unkempt growth of beard, a necessary result of a long, deliri- 
ous illness, but a positive disfigurement. 

The room possessed none of the ornate luxuriousness with 
which some of the hospitals surround their private patients. 
The floor was bare, the white walls held but one picture, a 
cheap engraving of one of the famous Madonnas; the two 
high windows, with their long, green shades, boasted no dra- 
pery, but in an ill-shapen, china pitcher on the enameled 
bureau, a great bunch of American beauties doubled their 
number in the blue mirror against which they leaned for 
support. 

Seated in a chair by the invalid’s bed, was a handsome 
woman of middle-age viewing, with some show of complacency, 
the flowers she had just arranged. 

“They are a spot of color in this whited sepulchre,” she 
said. ‘‘I foraged this small town over for those roses. I was 
determined to get red ones and nothing else. - Of course, I 
know that people are trying to prove that colors have a direct 
effect upon our dispositions, and red wall-paper is supposed 
to make us irritable, but crimson—crimson roses ought to have 
a cheering effect, aud you must get well, dear, as soon as you 
can, for I must take you home with me.” 
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“Home!” he repeated vaguely. 

*“*Home, of course—where else? You’ve been such a wan- 
derer all your life, you don’t know the meaning of the word. 
To be sick in this little muddy town is terrible.” 

**I like it,” he said, with a wan smile, “I wish you would 
go without me.” 

‘“‘ Like it /”’ she repeated in amazement. ‘“ My dear George, 
that’s the most characteristic thing you have said since my 
arrival. You like anything—anything that’s different—you 
would enjoy a grass hut in the tropics or an igloo on an ice- 
cake temporarily.” 

He settled himself more comfortably on his pillows. “I 
believe I prefer this to either of them just now, but it’s hard 
on you. I wish you would go home.” 

“Never,” she said, with great determination, throwing back 
her long coat as an added proof of her fixity of purpose. ‘‘ We 
have drifted apart too long. Do you realize that we are all 
that are left of the family—the only ones left to save the name 
of Bainbridge from extinction.” 

His eyes twinkled faintly in their sunken sockets, ‘It 
seems to me you extinguished the feminine Bainbridge some 
time ago.” 

“Oh, well, of course, I married. You know you wouldn't 
care for an old-maid sister. Widows are always preferable. 
They know men and don’t expect much of any of them.” 

**Don’t they?” he said hopefully, the amusement in his 
face still visible. 

“Marriage teaches most women that,” said his sister re- 
flectively, ‘‘though I ‘confess I never started life with many 
illusions. When Cedric Dandrey proposed to me I knew he 
had been in love with half a hundred girls before me. I never 
knew my poor, dear mother-in-law, for she died when Cedric 
was a baby, but I’ve always believed she was a foolish woman. 
No boy could be called Cedric and escape being a sentiment- 
alist. I knew if I refused him he would fall in love with half 
a hundred more.” 

‘Aad you were quite sure that marriage—”’ 

“Oa, my dear George!” she interrupted him, “no one 
can say that Cedric was an unfaithful husband. I will ac- 
knowledge that at times his temper was unbearable and he 
drank dreadfully for some years before he died, but I tried 
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to be patient. The rapidity with which people get divorces 
nowadays has always seemed vulgar and rather disreputable.” 

‘I suppose virtue is more respectable,” he agreed drily, 
“but I’ve been lying here for weeks thinking of the different 
gradations of goodness, and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
I have never done anything good in my life.” 

‘Now, dear, don’t be humble,” she protested, her face 
showing real alarm. ‘‘ No Bainbridge was ever known to suf- 
fer from that fault before. Remember you’ve been delirious. 
I do believe your mind has begun to wander again.” 

“Not this time. I’m quite normal; but I’ve been lying 
here for days thinking that I was going to die. I tried to 
get over the notion of immortality and I—couldn’t. Every 
now and then I would ask one'of these Sisters of Charity, 
who have charge of this place, something about the hereafter 
—fool-questions I suppose—but my fever made me dreamy 
and speculative, and she would answer me with such surety, 
as if dying was the beginning of all things—the real life—the 
life that mattered you know. Then I began to think what 
sort of a chance I should have in a spirit-world when there 
had never been anything spiritual about me. I tell you I’ve 
been altogether selfish, I never did anything good in my life.” 

‘Oh, I’m sure—sure when we used to have church fairs 
you used to contribute most generously.” 

He laughed aloud. ‘‘ Because some pretty girl held me up 
like a highwayman. I tell you I couldn’t look back on any- 
thing that could be credited on the other side.” 

** Don’t, don’t say that,’ said his sister in some dismay. 
“Think dear, I’m sure there must be something—something 
good,” 

“Well, perhaps,” he said, meditatively, ‘‘one thing, but 
it’s a most troublesome thought, and I put it out of my mind 
because it seemed to worry me more than my sins. If I had 
died I should have been free from the responsibility, but now 
that I am getting strong, it’s a question that has to be reck- 
oned with.” 

‘* Oh, dear,” she said, with sisterly solicitude, tucking the 
covers a little closer. ‘‘Do you really think you ought to 
talk about your worries?” 

“IT must. You are the only person on earth who can help 
me.” 

VOL. XCIV.=—39 
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“Then let’s hear it by all means,” she said cheerily. ‘‘I 
came to help you and I have been of little use so far.” 

“It’s a long story,” he began, ‘‘ but I’ll try to abbreviate 
as much as possible. There may be some way out, and you’ll 
have to bring your woman’s wisdom to bear on the situation 
for it’s the story of a woman.” 

‘*Now George,” she protested weakly, “I hate entangle- 
ments.” 

“My dear sister, be patient a moment. This is really the 
story of a child. It happened this way. It was during one 
of my many trips to Paris—I think about thirteen years ago. 
I met an American by the name of James Tully. I think he 
came originally from California, but he was singularly silent 
about his own affairs, and, of course, I never questioned him. 
He told me once that he was married, but he never made any 
further allusion to it, so I fancied his domestic relations were 
not happy, for he never invited me to his home, he never 
took me into his confidence, which puzzled me because we 
grew to be fast friends. Then some one hinted to me that 
his matrimonial experience had been most bitter—wife deserted 
him, I believe; this seemed to explain his silence. You re- 
member I was playing at painting pictures that winter, and 
had a studio. He used to spend a good deal of his time with 
me. He worked spasmodically, only when he had to, I fancy. 
He was a brilliant fellow, a journalist by profession, and the 
papers were always glad to give him space. I believe he was 
on the editorial staff of one of them, but I’m wandering far 
away from my point. One day I was sitting reading at the 
club when he sent for me to come upstairs. I found him in 
one of the club-bedrooms. His face was the color of ashes and 
he was shaking in every limb. yi 

***T tried to dress to go down stairs,’ he said, ‘but it was 
no use—I’m dying—and I know it.’ There was the dread of 
. the unknown in his eyes. 

“I helped him back to bed and started for the telephone 
to ring up a doctor. 

*** Don’t,’ he said, ‘the doctor has just been here. He has 
told me the truth—I am dying.’ 

‘I asked him a number of questions. He then told me 
that he had Bright’s disease for years and endured agonies in 
silence. This was the end that he had been expecting so long. 
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““*T would have spared you the recital,’ he said, with a 
pitiful attempt at his old gayety, ‘but I couldn’t. I believe 
you are the only genuine friend I have onearth. I am dying 
a pauper—hardly enough money left to bury me. I make you 
my executor. I want you to take my child.’ 

“I had never known that he had a child. ‘ But—her 
mother,’ I suggested, hesitatingly, for I could see that every 
word he uttered was an effort. 

**¢She is dead,’ he said. 

‘Then a paroxysm of pain seized him and he never spoke 
again. I stayed with him ali night; he died towards morning. 
Well, I believe it was two days after the funeral that the child 
appeared, I had not been able to get any trace of her. A 
fat, French woman brought her to my rooms one morning and 
demanded a month’s board for the orphan. ‘And I will not 
keep her another day’ she declared. ‘I tell you, monsieur, she 
is too terrible; there is bad blood in her veins, that I know. 
Her mother was an actress.’ 

“I confess the child was not prepossessing: small, anzmic- 
looking, very plain, with a lot of straight, black hair falling 
about her shoulders. 

“*She lies’ said the child stamping her foot. ‘ Because 
my father has no money to pay you that is no reason why 
you should say such things about my mother who is an angel 
in heaven.’ 

“For a moment my sympathy supplanted my judgment. 
I paid the woman what she demanded and, without asking 
her name, I told her to go at once, that the child was my 
ward and that I would look after her. Now can you imagine 
anything more asinine? You see, I cut myself off from any 
possible information that this woman might have had as to 
the child’s relatives. As soon as I comprehended what I 
had done I tried to call her back, but it was too late, she 
had disappeared, and then I realized that I should never be 
able to identify her even if I should meet her on the street. 
To me she was but a type of the more prosperous peasant. 
I had not individualized her. 

“Now you can laugh if you want to. Here I was a help- 
less bachelor, facing the terrible child. My first idea was to 
amuse her temporarily, while I planned some way of disposing 
of her. I called a cab and, driving to a toy shop, 1 purchased 
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everything she fancied. Then I hada brilliant idea. I decided 
to put her in a convent, feeling sure that her father would 
want her educated. 

“ The interview with the mother superior was embarrassing. 
Here I was with a ward, absolutely ignorant of everything 
concerning her. I did not even know the child’s name. I did 
not know her birthplace. I knew nothing of her past training. 
My manner, I am sure, was suspicious—my attitude that of a 
kidnapper. I was not surprised when the mother told me, 
politely but firmly, that they could not accommodate my charge. 
I left the place in a state of indignation, but I had learned 
something. I put the child back in the corner of the car- 
riage and I catechized her until I found out all that she knew. 

‘Her name was Jane. She had always lived in Paris but 
she spoke English perfectly. She had never known her mother 
but she had a picture of her standing dressed in beautiful 
clothes, where there were hundreds of lights which seemed to 
shine out of the floor. She adored her father and asked me 
when he would come back. 

***T want to tell him that I have not been happy with that 
last nurse he got for me. I would rather have some one who 
could teach me things.’ Then I found that she had never 
been to school. She was not very strong and the doctor had 
advised fresh air and she had been sent away to the country 
place not far from the city. She was very vague as to names 
and distances. But after half an hour of questioning, I felt 
that I might venture into another convent; they seemed so 
much more comprehensive for my need than any other school, 
This time I talked quite glibly until the superior asked me 
to what religion the child belonged. 

““*T have no definite religion myself,’ Ihad to admit, ‘but 
I think women are happier with it. Bring her up in your 
belief and give her all the accomplishments you can.’ 

“That nun or abbess—I’m not quite sure as to her proper 
title—had some sense of humor, for I remember she smiled 
and said: 

“Would you call religion an accomplishment ?’ 

“** Most certainly.’ 

*** And you also want her taught art, needlework, music, 
vocal and instrumental?’ she asked. 

“** Everything’ I said. 
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‘*Now that’s the end or, perhaps, it is just the beginning. 
The child was six, I believe, when I left her in that convent. 

That was thirteen years ago. I have never seen her since, 
I have occasionally had a stiff little note from her announc- 
ing her progress in her studies, but that is all. I have paid 
her bills and now she has finished—graduated, and the mother 
superior writes that she is now ready to take her place in 
the world.” 

“Oh my dear George,” said Mrs. Dandrey, who had been 
listening with breathless interest, ‘‘ it all sounds very roman- 
tic, but the child has no place.” 

‘Then it’s my mission to make her one,” he said grimly, 
“Her father was my best friend. I thought you might be will- 
ing to share the responsibility. Wouldn’t you be interested 
in a daughter?” 

‘‘My dear boy,’’ she exclaimed in some dismay, “if she 
were beautiful or aristocratic or a genius I might agree to it, 
but an anzmic person by the name of Jane would tax all my 
powers as a match-maker. She would never find anyone to 
marry her. She would be on our hands forever. Don’t, don’t 
you think we could make her into—a nun?” 

‘*A nun,” he repeated, grasping at the idea, “how do you 
make a person a nun?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,” she answered, “but women do 
become nuns.” 

“Very handsome ones sometimes,” he said reflectively, 
“but there is no hope in this case. I suppose the superior 
thought I might have some such thought, for she wrote me 
that the child had no vocation. I believe that is what you 
callit. Here is the letter. It seems to me the last paragraph 
is put in by way of mild reproof.’’ He fumbled among his 
pillows and brought forth a closely-written sheet of note-paper. 
“Listen to this,’’ he said: 

** Jane longs for all the beauty and luxury of the outside 
world, Perhaps,in past years, if you had given her a glimpse 
of them she would have realized their emptiness and remained 
with us. I fear you will think she is a strange product for a 
convent. She is self-willed, impulsive, quick-tempered and 
possesses a dangerous talent, but, in spite of her faults, we 
have found her very lovable and we part with her with great 
regret.” 
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Mrs. Dandrey fell back in her chair. 

“What do you suppose is a dangerous talent? Positively, 
if I were not afraid of the child I should be interested.” 

“I knew you would,” he said, replacing the letter under 
his pillow with a quiet smile. “And if you are interested the 
rest will naturally follow. We will send for Jane and take 
her — home.” 


CHAPTER II. 


No one exactly understood how the Bainbridge family re- 
tained their ancestral home through the generations and kept 
it in repair. The mere fact of possession was not so marvel- 
ous—a few of the old families still remained in the county— 
but that the Bainbridges should have money enough to up- 
build crumbling walls and fallen chimneys, and paint shutters 
every two years seemed nothing short of miraculous in this 
disintegrating neighborhood which had never been able to ad- 
just itself since the Emancipation was proclaimed. 

People said that the Bainbridges were managers, for even 
their severest critics could not accuse them of miserly in- 
stincts. They had loyally offered their sons and their money 
in times of war, and they had contributed generously to church- 
building and road-making in times of peace. Some hinted that 
when the family exchequer was exhausted, a son went obedi- 
ently forth to hunt an heiress. But all this is ancient history; 
only two of the family now remained, Mrs, Cedric Dandrey, 
a tall, well-preserved woman of fifty-five, who had once been 
known as the beautiful Marian Bainbridge; and George, her 
younger brother, who had lived most of his life abroad, study- 
ing art, and accomplishing nothing definite in output. 

To-day he lay white and emaciated in a cushioned chair, 
which had beer rolled out on the wide portico, for his greater 
comfort. A steamer rug was wrapped carefully about him, and 
a number of magazines covered the wicker-table at his side. 

Bat the brilliant sunlight brought out the print with dazzling 
distinctness, and the invalid had no desire to seek the shadow. 

He sat there idle, looking dreamily across the changing 
autumn fields. ? 

The house was built on a hill and commanded a wide view 
of the Potomac River. Through the trailing smoke of the 
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brush-fires he could faintly distinguish the glittering dome of 
the Capitol Library, and the rigid height of the Washing- 
ton Monument, but they were very far away, and the white 
government-buildings and the steeples of the city looked like 
a jagged cloud-line against the brilliant blue of the sky. 

Bainbridge had always reveled in this view, the varied 
greens of the sun-riddled woods, the yellowing meadows, the 
deep crimson of the oaks and the steely glimmer of the river. 
But this morning his mind was distracted from the beauty of 
it all. He was waiting for Jane. 

The carriage had been sent to the station an hour ago. 
He looked again at his watch and wondered what was keep- 
ing her. 

To his own surprise he felt a certain anxiety to see the 
child of his friend, his own neglected inheritance; or perhaps, 
his impatience was only due to the fact that he dreaded the 
first interview and preferred to regard it in retrospect. He 
was not accustomed to facing unpleasant responsibilities. His 
great wealth and the fact that he was almost alone in the 
world, had freed him from the bondage that other men bear 
unshrinkingly. In his effort to adjust himself to his present 
unwilling position he tried to force his mind back to the girls 
‘of nineteen that he had known, so that he might have some 
faint comprehension of the needs that age demanded. She 
would have outgrown dolls and toys, that he realized—pro- 
viding material things had seemed such a simple way of per- 
forming the duties of a guardian. But now all these primitive 
methods were left behind; she was a woman with all the sub- 
tleties of her sex. Truly it was a difficult task for any man. 
He wished—he did not quite know what he wished. Af- 
fection and loyalty to her father, struggled with the natural 
regrets that he felt he could not exhibit even to his sister 
now that she had consented to harbor Jane under her roof. 

At last the carriage came. He heard the wheels crunching 
the gravel even while the trees hid the horses from his sight, 
and then the negro driver drew up before the old hitching- 
post; the door of the brougham opened, and Jane stepped 
out. 

She was dressed in a long cloak that concealed her figure 
completely. Her small shoes were square and flat-heeled. Her 
hat was a strange shape heavily veiled. It was not until 
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she slipped off her enveloping cloak, which was too warm for 
the Indian summer-day, that he noticed her dress was ex- 
treme—a full overskirt plaited in at the waist, a tight basque 
with low shoulders and a bit of lace fastened at the neck with 
a cameo brooch. He rose and went forward to help her with 
her small valise, but her movements were quicker than his, 
She ran up the three stone steps and then, seeing him, 
stopped and said hesitatingly— 

‘Where can I find Mr. Bainbridge?” 

He held out his hand and smiled down on her with a 
compelling charm that had been one of his chief assets in his 
manner towards women. 

‘Have you forgotten me?” he asked. 

A puzzled look came into her large gray eyes, “I — I 
thought you were an old man.” 

He sank weakly down in the chair he had just vacated. 
“Perhaps I am — just at present, if feeling has anything to 
do with age.” 

“You have been very ill —” her voice was extraordinary. 
There was a peculiar resonant quality about it, that attracted 
his critical admiration. “The nuns told me that you had been 
dangerously ill, but now that I am here I can take care of 
you, and you will soon be better.” 

His eyes held a humorous gleam, as he thought of the 
prompt way in which she had reversed their attitudes. 

‘I need to be taken care of,” he said gratefully. 

‘Then why didn’t you send for me?” 

Like most direct questions in this circuitous world, it was 
difficult to answer. 

‘Wouldn't that have been somending a great deal? For 
after all you are not my — daughter.” 

“But my father was your best friend. I do not know 
anyone else who knew him. I want to talk to you about 
him. I want you to tell me everything about him and about 
my mother.” 

“I never knew her.” 

“That is too bad,” she said wistfully. ‘Her picture is 
very beautiful.” 

‘No doubt. Your father was a critic whose judgment I 
could depend upon.” 

“He was too critical to be happy,” she said. 
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**How do you know that?” 
“Ah, children are keen-sighted,” she answered. ‘‘I know 
many things. I’m an erudite person. I have had ten days to 

think.” 

Her laugh gave him an uncanny feeling. It had all the 
joyous spontaneity of that of his dead friend. 

“Why didn’t you. have a pleasant passage? Was there 
nothing to do but think?” 

Her face grew grave. ‘‘In some ways it was delightful, 
but I am glad to get to shore. The sea is so black, so tere 
rible,so overpowering. I can’t get the booming sound of the 
waves out of my ears. You see I felt so alone. I had the 
fancy that I might die and be buried at sea. In the day- 
time there were so many people, so much talking and laugh- 
ing and music that I forgot and was happy. Then some 
women were unkind to me; they criticized my clothes—I over- 
heard them. Do you—do you think I look very—strange?”’ 
She moved a little away from his chair, so that he could get 
a better view. He noticed that her dress was of rich brocade 
and that her collar was made of rose-point. He had never 
been indifferent to clothes, and he knew more about textures 
than most men. 

‘It is very becoming,” he said. 

‘‘But I don’t look like other people,” she persisted, ‘‘I’m 
sure I don’t look like other people.” 

‘Then it is my fault,” he said, with a real sense of remorse. 
“I should have sent you a larger allowance.” 

*“*No, no; I had more than I needed. I have three hun- 
dred dollars in my purse now. These clothes were my mother’s. 
My old nurse found out where I was, and sent two trunks to 
the convent; and I have been waiting all these years to wear 
them. We dressed in black uniforms at school, and I am so 
tired of gloomy things. My mother had some stage costumes ; 
I think, perhaps, they would look more modern.” 

Bainbridge looked a trifle dismayed at this announcement, 
‘‘ My sister will help you,” he said, detaching himself from 
this unlooked-for complication. ‘‘ You have had a long journey. 
Sit down here on this bench beside me. I have been claim- 
ing the privileges of an invalid so long, that I had almost 
forgotten my doctor told me that I could go to the din- 
ner-table to-night.. That means the high road to recovery. 
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Here comes the wagon now with your trunks. John will tell 
my sister that you have arrived. I hope you will like your 
rooms. I chose the color scheme myself. It is the only use- 
ful thing I have done in weeks.” 

“You are very good,” she said, and to his amazement he 
saw that her eyes were full of tears. “It is so sweet to be 
considered.” 

Her gratitude hurt him. In his invalidism he had wel- 
comed any kind of distraction from his bodily ills. Directing 
a decorater as to wall-paper and furnishings for two small, 
long-unused rooms, had been a sort of artistic amusement in 
which the future occupant had played little part. 

“Perhaps not being a real father, I have no comprehen- 
sion of what you like,” he suggested. ‘‘The colors may be 
too dull—we can change them.” 

In the momentary silence she had studied his face intently, 
‘* My real father would have been much older than you,” she 
said at last. 

‘There was ten years difference between us,” he admitted. 

She turned her eyes full upon him. “I am sure the rooms 
are beautiful—I fancy you know what women like.” 

Again he did not know how to meet her candor. ‘‘ Women? 
yes,” he said refiectively. “ But half-grown girls!” 

She stood up as if to measure herself against the pillar of 
the portico. The trailing vines of one of the swinging baskets 
supplied a temporary trimming for the plain, round hat she 
wore. “I’m five feet four and twenty years old. You didn’t 
think I desired a doli-baby ?” 

“Not exactly,” he laughed, “but I did buy a canary 
bird.” 

She clapped her hands with childish joy. ‘How good of 
you,” she cried; “How I shall love him! How I shall re- 
joice to hear him sing!” 

He leaned back against the gay-patterned rug, wondering 
a little that he should find so much pleasure in her enthusi- 
asm, and then he looked up to find his sister in the doorway. 

Mrs. Cedric Dandrey was a kind-hearted woman, but her 
expression at that moment was a strange. mingling of curios- 
ity, disapproval and dread, as she viewed her visitor. - George 
Bainbridge was amused. He had often told himself that the 
chief interests in life lay in the undercurrents that most of us 


* 
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feel subtly, but only the initiated can comprehend. His sister’s 
creed of conventionalities was as real and important to her as 
the faith of any other zealot; and though she made a point 
of cultivating a few people who were doing things and whose 
social traditions were not her own, she secretly judged them 
and drew her own distinctions. Her love of the small pro- 
prieties of life was as unreasonable as her prejudices. She 
glanced from the girl’s dress to the impossible little hat. 

‘*I can’t and won’t undertake to adopt such a fright,” she 
said to herself. But her inborn sense of hospitality conquered 
momentarily. She held out both hands and said aloud: 

“Is no one going to introduce us?” 

Bainbridge struggled weakly to his feet. ‘ My sister, Mrs. 
Dandrey, Miss Tully,” he said. 

The girl impulsively put her arms about her stately hostess. 

“I am Jane. Miss Tully sounds so formal. Oh, I hope you 
will like me—love me. Do you know you are the only friends 
I have in the world?” 

Mrs. Dandrey tried to conceal her dislike of this affection- 
ate greeting. “Poor child,” she said, with some show of 
sympathy. ‘“ Weren’t the nuns kind to you?” 

“‘Oh yes; but the nuns are not in the world; they are in 
the convent.” She added smiling: ‘‘ We don’t call the con- 
vent the world, you know.” 

“They seem to be excellent places—to stay in,’ said Mrs. 
Dandrey, unintentionally voicing her thoughts. 

“Yes, if one has a vocation.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t quite understand.” 

“I’m afraid a vocation isn’t so easy to explain,” said Jane. 
Mrs. Dandrey evidently did not want it explained. She said 
irrelevantly: ‘I thought you would speak French.”’ 

“Why, yes, if you prefer it.” 

‘Oh no,” interrupted her hostess hastily, “ my French is 
very imperfect. It is such a relief to find that you talk 
English. My brother would otherwise have had to act as in- 
terpreter, I fear.” 

‘‘My father was an American,” said Jane, “ and there were 
many English girls in the convent so that I did not have a 
chance to forget.” 

Bainbridge looked displeased. His sister had not met his 
ward as cordially as he had wished. He waited afew minutes 
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and then suggested that Jane would no doubt like to go to 
her rooms and rest. 

Ten minutes later Mrs. Dandrey appeared alone on the 
wide, old portico. ‘‘ George, dear, I know that I am the most 
long-suffering sister that ever lived. Do you know that I have 
guests for dinner to-night, and now—” 

“‘And now you have one more.” 

“My dear, she is impossible; did you notice her clothes. 
Where—where did she get them?” 

‘* They were her mother’s.” 

** But what will she wear to-night?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know.” Then he added teasingly as 
an after-thought. “I believe she has some stage costumes; 
her mother was an actress.” 

Mrs, Dandrey looked distracted. ‘‘Stage costumes,’ she 
gasped. “I don’t believe the girl is quite right in her mind. 
Nothing will surprise me now. If she appears in the habit of 
a mendicant-friar, or as a premier danseuse, the responsibility 
is yours; I wash my hands of her.” 

‘*So soon,” he said, the teasing light still in his eyes. “I 
think she is going to improve on acquaintance. Would you 
suspend your judgment a day or two? Oh the mighty psy- 
chology of clothes!” 

‘They mean everything,” she said with conviction. 

‘* Everything ?” he repeated, smiling broadly. 

‘*Nearly everything. I’m sure even the church has taken 
them into account. You can’t have ritualism without clothes.” 

“I suppose not,” he said drily. 

“You won’t be serious.” 

“Is one’s appearance so vital ?”’ 

“It is to me.” > 

‘* Then tell her to wear white—white is always a safe color.” 

**Color has nothing to do with it.” 

“Then I give it yp,” he said resignedly. ‘To-morrow 
you can buy her an outfit.” 

“But to-night?” 

“We will have to take chances.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


With the help of a negro boy, trained to perfection by the 
late irascible Cedric Dandrey, George Bainbridge dressed for 
dinner that night for the first time in many months. The 
familiar clothes seemed to give him an added sense of return- 
ing health and vigor. After days recorded only on fever 
charts, when events filtered down to cold baths at unseemly 
hours, and unwelcome nourishment; after monotonous weeks 
of convalescence which lacked even the excitement of delirious 
fancy, it was delightful to feel again some interest in life, 
some definite connection with the world around him. 

This morning he had not remembered to question his sister 
as to the guests she had invited to celebrate his recovery, 
but now he was anxious to know. What effect would Jane’s 
advent have among them? Perhaps, after all, his new-found 
energy was due to the fact that his ward seemed to stand in 
need of a champion. Her child-like faith in him, and that 
merry laugh, so like her father’s, had roused in him a latent 
sense of loyalty that he did not know he possessed. 

Leaning heavily on the balustrade, he descended to the 
library, and rested in a deep-seated chair by the fire, facing 
the door so that he might view the guests as they entered. 

The room was his favorite one in all the large house. 
Rare books lined the four walls, seeming to begrudge even 
the window-space; above the mahogany shelves hung flint 
locks, muskets, swords that had seen actual service. Mrs. Dan- 
drey’s taste for modernity had not invaded itself here; the 
room was almost austere in its ancient elegance. The founder 
of the American branch of the family, a satinecoated colonial 
gallant was set in a niche above the carved stone mantel. 
The eyes of the portrait seemed to be gazing curiously down 
upon his one descendant left to pass the honorable name down 
to posterity. 

George Bainbridge was something of an enigma even to a 
present-day critic. If the daring cavalier above the mantel 
could have found his agile tongue, he would have pronounced 
him a monstrosity. The Bainbridge men had been reckless, 
ardent, virile; they had hacked their way through blood-pud- 
‘dled battlefields, sailed across chartless seas and gone undis- 
mayed to find a home in a pathless wilderness, They had 
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been knighted for their bravery, persecuted for their loyalty, 
banished for their zeal. Another generation found them up- 
holding the cause of the struggling colonies, defying the House 
of Burgesses, making fiery speeches to rouse the faint-hearted, 
exulting over the Declaration of Independence, and fitting out 
a regiment to join Washington at Cambridge. 

In after years in pulpit, in politics, in war, the old fight- 
ing instinct and energy had been reproduced. But now 
here was one confessing himself to be a mere onlooker in a 
busy world. Half the time people seemed mere puppets who 
amused him or bored him, as the case might be. He was like 
a man living perpetually at a play; he watched with apparent 
indifference the curtains rise and fall, the acts humorous or 
tragic; the actors needed neither his praise nor blame, his love 
nor hate. The events of life left him calm, dispassionate. He 
told no one that he was a keen disappointment to himself; he 
had expected so much; he had accomplished nothing. He had 
written poems far above the average, but after repeated ef- 
ferts to gain the notice of the best publishers, they had found 
lodgment in the corner of some obscure magazine. He had 
composed a Greek drama which might have been acted in the 
time of Pericles—it was so unfit for modern stagecraft. He 
had painted one or two pictures far better than most amateurs, 
but failed to receive anything but favorable mention when he 
succeeded in squeezing them into an exhibit. He was not 
willing to acknowledge his limitations; but he was too willing 
to acknowledge defeat. Now, he told himself, he had put all 
ambition behind him; but his attitude was one of superiority 
towards those who had not ceased the struggle. 

Mrs, Dandrey came hurrying in from the hall, dressed in a 
gown of black velvet, embroidered in gold. She looked very 
handsome but her face was flushed with excitement and her 
hands trembled awkwardly as she tried to draw on her gloves: 

‘" “T knowI am the most amiable sister that ever lived, and 
there are times when I feel that amiability is nothing short 
of mental weakness. Have you seen her, George—have you 
seen her?” 

‘*Seen what?” The few wrinkles around his deep-set eyes 
were humorous lines. He had always been able to appreciate 
comedy, and to-night he was unusually interested in the hap- 
penings around him. 
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“Your ward—Jane. Do you know who else is here?” 

**Haven’t the faintest idea, but I confess I should like to 
be enlightened. I didn’t know I could take so much interest 
in a dinner-party. Tell me all about it.” As he spoke he 
rose, and seating his sister in the chair he had just vacated, 
he knelt beside her and began smoothing on her refractory 
gloves. 

She watched him for a few moments in silence. ‘ You 
have a way with women, George—there’s no denying that. I 
can’t exactly analyze it, but it’s a sort of individualizing so- 
licitude that makes a woman believe she’s the object of your 
special brand of affection, when in reality you are as indiffer- 
ent as a—caterpillar!” 

‘‘Now come,” he said good-naturedly. ‘“Can’t you think 
of some other comparison less creepy—less fuzzy ?” 

She gave no heed to the interruption. ‘It’s no wonder 
that Madge Warden invited herself to-night,” she went on. 
“Of course I’ve always given her a general invitation to come 
whenever she felt like it, her mother and I are such old 
friends; but I notice Madge hasn’t availed herself of the op- 
portunity until she heard you were here. I'll do her the jus- 
tice to say that she’s been in the Philippines for the last two 
years with her father, but then—” 

“You could hardly expect her to travel from the Philip- 
pines even to stay a week-end with you,”’ he suggested. 

She tapped him lightly with the sticks of her spangled 
fan. ‘‘ Now, George dear, don’t be ridiculous. Madge Warden 
would make a fine wife for you. She’s had so much social ex- 
perience and, though her father is poor like every other army 
man, her mother has money.”’ 

The tired look came back into his face. ‘F’ll have a ree 
lapse. I’ll threaten you with a relapse if you try to marry me 
off this season,” he said, fastening the last button of her glove. 
‘Tell me some of your invited guests.” 

“Mrs, Van Doran.” 

‘What! that delightful old gossip still alive?” 

“Lord Alan Hurst.” 

He smiled hopefully. ‘‘Marry him to Madge,” he said. 

‘“‘He would want more money,” she said, with reflective 
seriousness. ‘‘He’s only a second son.” 

‘Jove! What a mecca Washington is for second sons. 
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It’s a Paradise for all young men who want the social thing 
without paying for it. Who else?” 

“Well, when Madge decidéd to come,” sighed his sister, 
“I had to send a note to the rector. He’s dreadfully intense 
but he always looks well at a dinner-party. He’s so handsome 
and dignified. You remember him I’m sure, Paul Hartford. 
Why they sent such a brilliant man to this out-of-the-way 
country parish, is quite beyond me—I can’t understand it.” 

“Don’t try,” he advised lazily. ‘‘Who else?” 

-“ Well, I have puzzled over it a great deal,” she acknowl- 
edged. ‘He lives here alone with his sister. I believe she’s 
queer. I always invite her but she never accepts invitations.” 

“If refusing dinner-invitations is a sign of insanity,” he 
began.— 

‘*Now don’t tease,” implored his sister. ‘‘I did not say 
she was crazy. I believe she has some sort of a past history.” 

** Most of us have. Who else?” 

‘* Senator Wurtemberg.” 

“Jove! what a name—brewer or baker?” 

‘*Now don’t be absurd George. Of course he’s German, 
and I’ve no doubt he’s common, but he’s in the senate and 
that covers a multitude of sins.” 

**I don’t know whether it does or not,” he said. ‘ Every- 
one gets investigated nowadays. We seem to live in a per- 
petual day of judgment. I’ve no doubt the dinner will be in- 
teresting; and Jane, you forget Jane—” 

‘Jane? Who is Jane? I did not mean to play eaves- 
dropper but you people were so intent. upon each other—” 

‘‘My dear,Madge,” said Mrs. Dandrey, rising in some con- 
fusion as she mentally rehearsed the conversation to find if the 
newcomer could have heard herself discussed, ‘‘I aM so glad 
you came—how long have I[ kept you?” 

“At the door?” the girl interrupted. ‘Only a moment, 
If George had been saying unpleasant things about me”—she 
laughed, “I didn’t hear them. I only heard the word—Jane.” 

As she came into the circle of the firelight she looked as 
if she had extended its flame, for her dress of yellow satin 
shimmered in the glow and her golden hair seemed full of 
dancing light. The two years of absence had added greatly 
to her beauty. Her slender figure was perfectly proportioned ; 
her eyes had lost their baby stare; her debutante exuberance 
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had vanished. She had all the poise and self-possession of a 
woman who has been greatly admired and who knows how to 
value her power over men. 

“You arrived too late,” said Bainbridge humorously. “I 
am delighted to see you. You are much better looking than 
when you went away.” 

“Is that a compliment?” 

“I thought it was.” 

“Then it’s very meagre. Please tell me who is Jane?” 

He felt that the battle for Jane’s place in life had begun. 
“She is my ward,” he said calmly. 

The girl’s hazel eyes narrowed suspiciously. “Your ward? 
Since when and where?” 

‘“‘Her father was a great friend of mine,” he answered, 
striving to hide his irritation roused by her half-laughing 
tone. ‘‘ James Tully—he was a brilliant dramatic critic. I met 
him in Paris. This child has been at school there, and now 
my sister has promised to look after her.” 

*“*She’s a child then.” He did not notice the strange 
expression of relief that crossed her face. ‘‘I’m devoted to 
children; I’ll try to entertain her. I have never quite out- 
grown my passion for paper dolls.” 

‘I am afraid she has,” he said regretfully, and he turned 
from her to greet old Mrs. Van Doran who came breathlessly 
into the room, leaning on the arm of Lord Alan Hurst. The 
old lady was billowy in outline, and accentuated the spindly, 
rosy youthfulness of her escort. The rector followed talking 
earnestly to Senator Wurtemberg. 

The Senator’s appearance always attracted attention. He 
was very tall and he would have been called unusually ugly 
if it had not been for the kindliness of his face; his mouth 
was large and firm-set, and his hair and beard were of that 
ashen hue peculiar to blondes when they are turning gray. 
His evening clothes hung loosely from his stooped shoulders. 
His gaunt frame had been the despair of his tailor until that 
astute man had learned that his distinguished customer cared 
nothing for fit or style. The rector was as trig as a fashion 
plate; his high-cut vest and Roman collar seemed to add to 
the asceticism of his thin, finely-featured face. 

With so many in the room, the conversation drifted to 
platitudinal generalities—the weather, the journey over in au- 

VOL. XCIV —40 
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tomobiles or carriages, the height of the river, the congestion 
of vehicles on the bridge. 

Lord Alan Hurst looked bored becanse he was hungry. He 
silently counted the number of people, and wondered why 
they waited when he had been invited for eight o’clock. Then 
there was a faint rustle in the doorway, and all turned to see 
the belated guest. 

Jane stood there, bewildered by the number of strangers. 
She was dressed in a white tissue threaded with silver. The 
flowing sleeves were laced to the elbow and then fell away, dis- 
playing her thin arms. Her black hair was parted in the mid- 
dle and coiled low on her neck. She was undoubtedly dressed 
in one of her mother’s stage costumes but, she had shown 
great taste in the selection. Her eager, girlish face possessed 
a charm apart from beauty, as she stood there waiting for 
recognition. 

Bainbridge started loyally forward, but Mrs. Dandrey for- 
stalled him. She rose to the emergency with the grace and 
tact which had been her birthright. Taking Jane’s hand, she 
led her first to Mrs. Van Doran. The old lady had made and 
marred many a reputation. 

**You must know Jane Tully, Mrs. Van Doran,” she said, 
*‘our ward. She has been at school in Paris but now she has 
come home te us.” 

“*What’s that,” said the old lady adjusting her lorgnette. 
“Tully—Tally. I once knew a James Tully in Paris.” 

“‘He was my father,” said Jane. 

“Dear me,” said the old lady, “how small the world is 
after all. What a pretty child you are—eyes like your father’s, 
I wonder if you have inherited his wit.” 

Bainbridge breathed a sigh of relief. Mrs. Van Doran had 
relieved the situation of every embarrassment, and Mrs. Dan- 
drey’s plural pronoun, when she introduced Jane, had filled 
him with a sense of lasting gratitude. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


BY A. B, PURDIE. 


ROM the seacoast inland, over hill and throvgh 
valley, through shady woods, past hops and 
glowing corn, one gains at length the encircling 
heights that hold the ancient city of Canterbury 

=——_ low in their midst. If Kent be the Garden of 
England, then Canterbury is the Palace in that Garden, and 
its Sleeping Beauty is the great Cathedral with its lofty towers, 
the Sleeping Beauty yet heavy in slumber, sleeping—not dead, 
and awaiting the hour when the Prince of the true Faith, 
shall at last come to his own and free her from the spell under 
which Protestantism so long has cast her. 

I wish to take the reader with me into the lovely atmos- 
phere of Canterbury’s past, when men believed in religion and 
were not light half-believers of casual creeds. 

The fame of Canterbury rests, of course, on the great Ca- 
thedral where St. Thomas was martyred on December 29, 
1170. That tragedy gave the city a premier position among 
the great places of Christendom. A triumph more enduring 
than the petty mastery of kings was achieved by the prostrate, 
blood-stained body that lay in the still Cathedral in:the De- 
cember dusk. For God rewarded the patience of His servant, 
and the power-which was denied him when living he wielded 
from the tomb, so that King Henry sought him barefooted 
and penitent, and the threatened rights of the Church were 
left intact. It was not many days after the martyrdom that 
miracles were performed by the dead archbishop and sealed 
him a saint three years before the Church gave her official 
recognition, Canterbury took her place among such centres of 
devotion as Compostella, Rome and Jerusalem. Becket’s fame 
spread far and wide; in England his:name became a house- 
hold word; in Europe every city heard of him, and there was 
hardly a town in the West that did not show some tribute 
to his memory. 

It is the Canterbury of 1370 that will be the object of our 
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visit; let the years do their work and suffer persons and events 
to pay their contribution to history, while we betake ourselves 
in spirit to the city of the year 1370. Two hundred years 
have wrought much change; little or nothing remains of the 
fabric of the earlier cathedral, and a nobler pile has arisen on 
the old foundation. It is now the third jubilee year of the 
“Feast of the Translation of St. Thomas,” which took place 
in 1220, and was the occasion of that long succession of pil- 
grimages that continued for more than three centuries and 
that inspired the song of Chaucer. 

We will travel part of our Canterbury Pilgrimage in this 
year 1370 in company with Geoffrey Chaucer; we will conjure 
up the gray past, and take a place among his twenty-nine 
pilgrims. A wallet apiece will contain our necessary equip- 
ment and food sufficient for two days; a little home-made 
salve compounded of goose-grease, resin and tar must also 
find a place, to provide against sore feet; two lanyards round 
the neck secure a large sheath knife and the indispensable 
pilgrim’s earthenware bottle, and armed with staves of six-foot 
length or so, we are ready to start on our emprise. But as 
good Catholics we will first seek the blessing of the Church. 
So, we present ourselves to the good priest after the early 
Mass, and there he pronounces the customary benedictions. 
After a petition that God might deign to look kindly on our 
journey, our scrips and staffs are taken and blessed with holy 
water; the scrip is then hung round the neck, with the in- 
junction: ‘Take this scrip to be worn as the badge and 
habit of thy pilgrimage,” and the staff is placed in our right 
hand with the words: “And this staff to be thy strength 
and stay in the toil and travail of thy pilgrimage, that thou 
mayest be able to overcome all the hosts of the evil one, and 
to reach in safety the shrine of the Blessed St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and the shrines of other saints whither thou de- 
sirest to go; and having dutifully completed thy course may- 
est come again to thine own people with thanksgiving.” 

After many a godspeed from friend and neighbor, we set 
out briskly on our way, which lies south to London, a distance 
of some twenty miles. The journey goes pleasantly; our hearts 
are light and spirits buoyant. All too soon the grassy slopes 
of Highgate are before us, and an hour later we are in the 
picturesque streets of London town, where one-storied hovels 
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of wattle and clay lean against palaces. Our route at first 
lies down narrow and filthy lanes, foul and noisome; but be- 
fore long we are walking in the main thoroughfares. And here 
is London life, indeed! Bells of a hundred churches are ring- 
ing on all sides (whether for birth, marriage or death, tw me 
guesteris); yonder passes the alderman with his officers, and 
their appearance argues a victim for the pillory; pack-horses 
plod along uneven streets; the brawling trumpet accompanies 
the march of soldiers; the friar hobnobs with the parish* priest 
(and bless them! Wyclif’s heresy was scarcely broached), and 
on the other side of the unglazed window the housewife is 
busy with her proper cares. And what a revelry of finery 
meets us here, for the England of the Plantagenets was fond 
of splendor. We cross the full and broad Thames by the old 
London Bridge, and ere long arrive at a large and rambling 
inn—the famous Tabard Inn, and we had chosen it long since 
as the house of our first night’s rest. We timidly enter the 
well-proportioned archway, but our incipient nervousness is 
soon dissipated by the easy manner of our worthy host. 

As we sit at our repast to which we bring a healthy appe- 
tite, we are struck at the variety of the company present:— 


. . by Aventure y-fall 
In fellowship, and pilgrims were they all 
That toward Canterbury woulden ride. 


And being young, we are observant almost unto rudeness. 
What a strange medley! What diversity of character! What 
‘a mixture of sobriety, pleasantry and vulgarity! The virtues 
and vices have joined company for the nonce, and have met 
to pay a common homage at the shrine of St. Thomas. With 
the true instinct whereby the shady people of the world find 
one another out and settle down together in the shady spots 
of the earth, a little group has segregated itself from the rest 
of the company—a red-bearded Miller of gross proportions, 
rough and rude, a Reve (or bailiff to some great landowner), 
as errant a knave as the Miller, though not his equal in physique, 
and a cook who is perhaps as expert with the ale-pot as with 
his culinary utensils; his appearance is hardly added to by a 
gangrenous sore which affects his left shin. To these are 
added the lax Friar of “dalliance and fair language,” the be- 
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pimpled Summoner with swelled face and hectic flush, who, 
appointed to deal with licentiousness was himself amongst 
the worst offenders; and the hypocritical Pardoner; a down- 
right blackguard who played on the faith and piety of the 
good simple folk by foisting off on them false relics and 
forged pardons: 


He said he had a gobbet*® of the sail 
That Sainté Peter had when that he went 
Upon the sea... 


As we look upon these men, we may, perhaps, wonder 
how the abuse will end, little dreaming of the awful reform- 
ation which even now they are dragging in their train. Near 
them but not of them is a handsome but shameless woman, 
who in the course of her talk, which is spasmodic but de- 
liberate, has betrayed a good deal of her own history. 

Among the ¢iite of the party we find the “very per- 
fect, gentle Knight,” who reminds us that chivalry is not yet 
dead; his son, the Squire, romantic and gay, and solicitous, 
too, “‘standen in his lady’s grace”; the dapper Merchant; the 
Doctor of Physic, who “‘ knew the cause of every maladye,” 
but whose “study was but little on the Bible;” the wise, 
homely Sergeant at Law, ‘‘full of rich excellence” and dis- 
creet; and the Franklin, a fair representative of the gentry of 
the day “for he was Epicurus’ owené sone.” Our party is, 
indeed, one of contrasts, and we turn with interest to five 
craftsmen who represent a great power in the land—the power 
of the guild which regulated labor and saw that the workman 
had his due—the Haberdasher, Carpenter, Weaver, Dyer and 
Tapiser,t all worthy folk and in comfortable circumstances. 
But there is one who has continually held our attention. 
He has an elvish look, but is modest withal and small and 
fair of face. He is unobtrusive but has had a word with all. 
He is none other than Chaucer, whose greatness the after 
years were to mellow. The Manciple who is sitting close by, 
is probably the steward of some large religious house, and we 
may read business acumen in every line of. his face. Mother 
Church is well represented, and we see the good side in the 
gentle smiling Prioress, neat and proper and mindful of the 

* Cutting. t Tapestry-worker. 
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dignity of her great order. In attendance on her is a nun, 
quiet and reserved, who has her chaplain, Dan Piers, a “‘ swete 
preest that goodly man.” The poorer element of the assembly, 
but doubtless the more estimable, comprises the simple Clerk 
of Oxenforde, more learned in the lore of books than in the 
ways of the world, and the Poor Parson, who is the ideal 
parish priest, an ornament of his religion: 


A better priest I trow that nowhere none is; 
He waited after no pomp and reverence 

Nor maked him a spicéd * conscience 

But Christés lore, and His Apostles twelve, 
He taught, but first he followed it himselve. 


His brother is a humble Plowman—sweet, honest and pure: 


Good was he 
Living in peace and perfect charity 
God loved he best with all his wholé heart. 


He is talking with the last subject of our company, the Yeo- 
man servant of the Knight, clad in coat and hood of green 
with close-cropped hair, and face embrowned by a healthy 
out-door life. 

The shadows have set in fast, and the fire is blazing rud- 
dily for the nights blow chill, and we are thinking of bed. 

The pilgrims at length disperse to secure what repose they 
may. We go to a wide chamber on the first story, and, our 
couches having been alloted to us, we make our devotions and 
settle down at length, tired and sleepy. 

We are up with the rising sun, and the inn is a scene of 
bustle and hurry, for an early start has been agreed upon. We 
breakfast well, then each gathers his few belongings and we 
are all ready for the road. But alack! of one thing we two 
have not minded us; we are on foot whereas the rest of the 
party are to travel on horseback. It were a pity to be cheated 
of such promised entertainment and the host, seeing our 
trouble, solves the problem with true courtliness by offering 
us a rouncy apiece—rough farm-horses, it is true, but the 
pilgrim cavalcade moves slowly and they will serve us well. 

A start is made ere long, and what gayer company ever 


# Pampered, 
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set out from the Tabard Inn? The morning air is fresh and 
exhilarating, and merrily goes the way, The pleasant rivalry 
of story-telling is opened, and we listen to tales as varied as 
the characters of this motley gathering.” 

The close of the first day sees us at Dartford (fifteen miles 
from London); the next day we press forward till we break 
into the beautiful valley of the Medway, and settle down for 
the night in the shadow of Rochester Cathedral. Thence a 
journey of seventeen miles through rich country brings us to 
Ospringe, a village of little historic importance but famous as 
a resting place for travelers. Here our last night on the road 
is spent, and on the morrow morn we are progressing over an 
undulating way till we reach Boughton Hill, from the summit 
of which we gain an extensive view of the surrounding coun- 
try, broken to the north by the silver line of the sea. Before 
we enter the dense forest of Blean, we are joined by two 
pilgrims who had been riding hard to overtake us; these are 
the Canon Alchemist and his servant. 

We approach the little hamlet of Harbledown by a steep as- 
cent, and leave it by an equally steep descent, at the bottom 
ef which the towers of Canterbury Cathedral in all their 
grandeur burst upon our view, and the great, golden angel 
which crowns the uncompleted central spire is resplendent 
with the glory of the westering sun. 

Our party takes on a more reverent tone, and the Poer 
Parson is appropriately called upon to tell his tale, which is 
in the nature of a homily concerned chiefly with the seven 
deadly sins and the means of curing them. As he concludes 
with a pious epilogue, we are at the Church of St. Dunstan, 
whence a couple of centuries earlier Henry II. cast aside his 
royal apparel to walk barefooted in sackcloth and~ ashes 
through the city’s streets. We turn abruptly to the right 
and though we have yet a half-mile of suburb to traverse, 
there is ample indication that the city is thronged with pil- 
grim-folk. 

We move forward through the main street, which is 
flanked on either side with irregular groups of houses 
thrown carelessly together with gable against gable and, at 
times, eaves almost touching eaves. Churches are numerous 
and there are inns in abundance. We halt at the corner of a 
busy lane, where most of the traffic seems to converge and 
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where above the roofs we catch a glimpse of the Cathedral 
towers, The day is too advanced for sight-seeing, and so we 
seek lodging in the very old inn on the left corner of the 
lane: 


‘“* At Chekers of the Hope that every man doth know.” 


After a hearty supper we cross the open court, and ascend 
by outside stairs to a capacious dormitory. 

A heavy wagon jolting over the cobblestones in the adja- 
cent lane calls us from our slumber, and the high eastern 
window of our chamber is crimson against the dawn. 

This day is to see the consummation of our pilgrimage, 
and a suppressed thrill of excitement runs through the rem- 
nant of our party. We hear Mass at the little church of St. 
Margaret opposite our hostel, and return to breakfast. The 
pilgrim who lodges at the “ Chekers” enjoys the special priv- 
ilege of a private approach to the Cathedral precincts, and so 
we are conducted by an underground passage which emerges 
into the close. The place is crowded with folk of every de- 
scription. We move slowly and in a more or less compact 
group towards the southwestern porch of the Cathedral which 
rises before us in its simple and sweet glory. 

A monk of the order of St. Benedict receives us at the entry 
and offers us the “sprengel”’ or hyssop dipped in holy water, 
and, to avoid a crush, lets us through in groups of thirty. 
Each group in turn is placed under the direction of another 
monk, who acts as guide and points out the features of inter- 
est. The nave had not yet assumed the graceful proportions 
known so well to later pilgrims, but what it lacked in archi- 
tectural beauty, it gained in the glorious adornment with 
which pious hands had arrayed the House of the Lord. Vere 
haec est domus Domini! The roof is a blaze of color; bright 
hangings are suspended from every arch, and from the ridge 
of the nave hang richly-worked banners that flash and shim- 
mer in the many-colored light; for the nave is illumined by 
stained windows of rare design, and purple, red and gold min- 
gle with ever-varying effect on the stone paving. Chantries, 
statues and frescoes lend to the general impression, and be- 
yond the stone steps at the eastern end lies the holy place, 
indeed—the High Altar, the Saint’s Shrine, and in the vault 
beneath, his first sepulchre. 
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We proceed up the northern aisle as far as the Lady 
Altar, which is adorned with a statue of the Virgin, snowy 
white and bedecked with valuable pearls, It stands some few 
feet above the altar against a column, and it was here, the 
Prioress assures us, that St. Thomas held converse with the 
Mother of God. Behind the altar lies the chapel of St. Bene- 
dict. Over the doorway is a Latin inscription which Master 
Chaucer renders into English for our better understanding : 


Lo! here the hallowed place all blest and great 
Where Sainté Thomas met a martyr’s fate. 


We gather round a small wooden altar, immediately in front 
of which is a square insertion in the pavement, marking the 
spot where the martyr fell. On the altar is an array of relics, 
the most treasured being a rusted portion of the sword-blade 
wielded by De Brito with such force and fury that when it had 
done its deadly work, the weapon shivered and broke on the 
stone floor. Kneeling down together we kiss in turn the sacred 
relics, the Knight betraying more than a devotional interest 
in the fragment of the sword. Our respects paid, we descend 
in single file some stone steps on the right of the altar, and 
find ourselves in the semi-twilight of a large crypt. Here we 
pass into new custody, and a stalwart monk (for there are 
great riches hereabout) conducts us by massive Norman pillars 
to a central space, where, between two slender vaulting shafts 
is a plain sarcophagus or ¢amba. Here was placed the body 
of the murdered prelate the evening of the tragedy to protect 
it from any further outrage that Henry’s knights might con- 
template. It was, perhaps, in this half gloom that the trem- 
bling monks unrobed the martyr and discovered the asceticism 
which those who were accustomed to his almost regal bearing 
had scarcely suspected—the shirt and drawers of rough hair- 
cloth, and other instruments of self-mortification. These are 
shown to us, and more important than all, a handsome silver 
reliquary containing portions of the martyr’s skull. 

We retire, following the southern aisle till we ascend into 
the nave immediately in front of the choir-steps and richly~ 
worked screen set up by Prior Henry d’Estria six decades 
earlier. Mounting these, we pass through a small doorway into 
the north aisle of the choir, and now we are in the vicinity 
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of the great shrine. We are first taken to a very large table 
which is heavy with a wealth of general relics, all beautifully 
mounted, and contained in ivory, gilt or silver coffers, The 
mere list of their names, says the Clerk of Oxenforde, covers 
eight folio pages, including some four hundred items. 


“The holy relics each man with his mouth 
Kissed, as a goodly monk their namés told and taught.” 


In the sacristy, a little beyond, we are shown more relics 
which are directly associated with our Saint—his crozier of 
pear-wood, his rude cloak, and handkerchief and linen cloths 
besmeared with blood. All these having been seen and admired 
with due reverence, we proceed afew paces up the choir aisle 
till we are brought to a standstill at the base of another flight of 
steps. Here we are placed in order, and wait for a further 
party to join us. We are now near the left of the High Altar, 
of which a good view is obscured. The atmosphere is misty 
with incense; here and there is a red glow where lamp and 
candle burn before image or tomb. Yonder the blue haze 
is broken by a fitful glare, which rises upward to the groined 
roof and reflects on a golden crescent, which marks the site 
of the shrine beneath. We are impatient to view the hidden 
glory, but there is a ceremonial to be observed by all pil- 
gtims at this stage, and all willingly conform toit. Our party 
is joined by fresh contingents, and now numbers close to a 
hundred. We are made to form a procession five or six 
abreast, and after short instructions from one of the monks, 
the silken cord at the bottom of the steps is drawn aside, and 
we fall on our knees. Then the popular hymn to St. Thomas 
is intoned and at once taken up by all of us who, still on 
bended knees, proceed up the stone steps to the rich strains, 
Suggestive in their very setting and wording of ascending 
movement: 

Tu, per Thome sanguinem 
Quem pro te impendit, 
Fac nos Christo scandetre 
Quo Thomas ascendit. 
Gloria et honore coronasti eum, Domine, 
Et constituisti eum supra opera manuum tuarum 
Ut ejus meritis et precibus a Gehennz incendiis liberemur. 
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When we have gained the top we are on the highest level 
of the Cathedral, twenty feet above the nave floor, and it is 
in this elevated place—this throne of the building—that the 
holy remains of our Saint abide. But a sight of the Shrine 
is net yet vouchsafed us; it is reserved as the climax of a 
series of increasing wonders—the pitce de resistance, the last to 
be seen and the greatest, the sum of all, the central picture 
in the memory of the home-going pilgrim and his most treas- 
ured recollection. 

We advance by richly curtained arches to the easternmost 
end of this shrine-chapel (properly Trinity Chapel) to see the 
last of what we may call the minor relics. It is part of the 
head of St. Thomas, the scalp or crown in which he received 
the death-wound, and it is contained in a life-size bust of the 
Saint, made of gold and magnificently bejeweled. This is 
housed in a little apse, known as the Corona beati Thome, and 
in surroundings of great grandeur. The place has its special 
custos or guardian, who is responsible for its good order and 
upkeep. 

And now the great moment has come; we have arrived at 
the crowning scene—the end of our pilgrimage. The thick, 
red curtains are drawn aside, and we are ushered into the 
holy place, into the presence of the dead Saint. There is a 
quiet and solemnity here that we had hardly anticipated. We 
had pictured it as a centre of bustle and animation, of wild, 
excited enthusiasm and loud clamoring for heavenly favors. 
.But there is none of this, and the atmosphere breathes restful 
repose. And so it has always been, and for two centuries 
Catholics from every quarter of the globe have come hither 
in petition and thanksgiving to God through His great serv- 
ant. They have sought with grim earnestness and ifrefrag- 
able faith, and few have departed unrewarded. Not that there 
have never been outward manifestations of any kind; for that 
would be unnatural. But imagination never abandoned the 
rule of reason, and all fervor that has been displayed has 
been properly religious and adequately motived. This was told 
us by a good monk of St. Augustine’s, who attached no small 
importance to the fact, calling this apparent paralysis of the 
imagination in the presence of the Shrine an abiding mira- 
cle. ‘*St. Thomas was a supremely practical man,” he said, 
“‘ etodivit iniquitatem.”’ And to us as we stand before this won- 
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derful monument, the predominant feeling is one of soul-rest. 
The Shrine is not merely an appeal to the senses; it speaks 
to the very heart, and lays hold of the fastnesses of our in- 
nermost being. Even among the cruder characters that set 
forth with us from the Tabard Inn, we may already detect a 
softening influence at work, a pulling at the heart-strings, 
the weakening, and very likely surrender, of vicious habits. 

Such are the swift impressions as we take our stand by the 
dazzling feretory. It is enclosed by iron railings, which mark 
the limit of the pilgrims’ approach, and at the head is a small 
“ Altar of St. Thomas.” In front of this is a very rich mosaic 
set in the pavement and bordered with curiously incised circu- 
lar stones, and in the space occupied by these we are all 
assembled, 
_ The Shrine itself rests on arches of richly veined marble, 
and these give rise on either side to three recesses which are 
backed with white alabaster. Silver lamps with containers of 
red glass hang from the apex of each arch and unite in a won- 
derful effect, as their flickering lights reflect on the precious 
stones inset in the spandrels. The arches support a slab of 
gray stone, heavily moulded, and on this rests the body of 
the Saint, inclosed in a strong iron chest. But for the mo- 
ment this upper part is under cover and hidden from view by 
a gabled canopy of wood, with decorated panels picturing 
miraculous incidents from the New Testament, and surmounted 
by three finials, two of silver and the central and largest one of 
gold’; to these are fastened silver chains, suspended from the 
roof for the purpose of raising the canopy. 

There are not as many votive offerings hereabout as one 
might expect, considering the thousands who annually visit 
the spot, but that is because the vow of the average sup- 
pliant is not to the effect that he will render gifts in kind, 
but that he will make the pilgrimage on foot, or otherwise, in 
the course of the following year. It is to be noticed, how- 
ever, that a favorite offering to the Saint in cases of recovery 
from illness and disease is a large wax candle equal in height 
‘and weight to the person in whom the cure has been effected. 
Several of these are blazing fitfully away some ten or twelve 
yards distant from the Shrine and present a rather peculiar 
appearance. 

When perfect order and quiet are established and our initial 
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curiosity satisfied, a Benedictine, whose distinctive dress marks 
him to be the Prior, enters the chapel from the south side, 
attended by a small retinue of monks. He takes his stand 
before the altar at the head of the Shrine, and after reciting 
a psalm and some prayers, gives a signal with a white wand. 
The canopy slowly rises, and the Shrine proper stands re- 
vealed in its famed magnificence. Instinctively we drop on 
our knees, overwhelmed by the sensible glory, and still more 
by the memory of that of which this is but the garmenture. 

The wooden sides which form the outer covering of the 
iron coffin are plated with beautifully damaskeened gold, which 
is practically hidden by the mass of jewels, pearls, rings and 
other precious ornaments cramped together on its surface; and 
here: 

“The far-fetch’d diamond finds its home 
Flashing and smouldering.” —— 


The Prior with his white wand points to the jewels of special 
interest, telling us the name of the donor, the occasion of the 
gift, its value and other interesting details. But amid this 
splendid array of gems there is one far excelling its brothers 
in splendor: deep red in color and yet so brilliant that it 
dazzles the eyes by day and at night gleams like fire. It is 
very large for its kind, and reputed to be the finest diamond 
in Europe. It once belonged to Louis VII. of France. 

The body of the Saint, we have said, lies in an iron chest 
within, and is only visible by mounting a Jadder and peering 
over the top, a privilege very seldom granted. 

When we have feasted our eyes on the material splendor, 
a few minutes are allowed us for quiet prayer. Then the in- 
tense stillaess is broken by tinkling bells, the canopy slowly 
descends—and our pilgrimage is consummated. 


The winter evening is closing in, and I, a twentieth-century 
pilgrim, am sitting in the darkening nave of the great Cathe- 
dral, dreaming back the past. There is perfect quiet here— 
the quiet of death; but the cold gray shadows that steal from 
pillar to pillar are to me the ghosts of other days, the shad- 
ows of forgotten things that haunt this beautiful waste. Sion 
deserta facta est; Jerusalem desolata est; domus sanctificationis 
tuae et gloriae tuae, ubi laudaverunt te patres nostri. 
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The Shrine is no more; the pilgrim has abandoned the 
“wayside; altar and statue are thrown to the ground. But as 
I peer through the dusk, I behold a grand resurrection— 
Augustine preaching again to the men of Kent, and Thomas 
once more stricken to the ground and slain. Birth and Death, 
Glory and Downfall, Bethlehem and Calvary. Is not that the 
sum of all things? ; 

And now as the gloom enshrouds the whole Cathedral, I 
am moved from my station, and pass into the outer darkness ; 
but my thoughts are ever of the Dawn. 





TO AN OAK IN WINTER. 
BY MICHAEL EARLS, S.J. 


Great hearts endure: and thou pre-eminent 
Above the dreary hills dost bravely wear 

Gray desolation. Vain the wolfish air 

With famine shrieks; thy peace remains content : 
Nay, bravlier still, in storm’s full armament, 

Thy heart lifts up, while hands in meekness bear 
Brown nests of June, attesting as in prayer, 

One kindly service done ere summer went. 


Here in thy look I kneel. O, take my arms 
Outstretched in earnest love: deep in my breast 
Intrepid set thy heart; endurance bring 

My later years in desolate alarms, 

And teach my hands to hold some service blest, 
To prove my life when God comes in the spring. 





SIR WALTER. 


BY JOHN AYSCOUGH.* 


ma EARLY thirty years ago I had an opportunity 
# §6of visiting Abbotsford, and for the next ten 
years I never had any doubt of my deep regret 
that I had not clutched greedily at the chance 
aay 46and forced it into a fact, to remember ever after; 
ducinn the rest of the intervening time I have not been so 
sure. Of course it matters much less being disappointed in a 
great man’s things than finding the great man himself an anti- 
climax, as has happened to some literary pilgrims who have 
found in his shrine the object of their worship, still alive and 
speechless. Certainly there would have been no disappoint- 
ment if one had lived long enough ago to find one’s self face 
to face with Sir Walter Scott: none who did were ever dis- 
appointed. And it is likely that most of those who go to 
Abbotsford now so fortify themselves with the determination 
to be more than satisfied that wild horses (so proverbially per- 
suasive) would not draw from them any admission that there 
has been anything lacking. But so much good resolution is a 
supererogation when we are pretty sure we shall not need it 
for practical purposes. 

I permit myself to believe that Abbotsford would disap- 
point me. As a lady devoted to Newman observed, after 
reading Mozley’s Book of Reminiscences of the Oxford Move- 
ment: “I knew it would be disappointing, and it is?’ 

Abbotsford became baronial at a bad moment; at least 
half a century too soon, or four centuries too late. No self- 
respecting architect of fifty or sixty years later would have 
sanctioned the architecture of the armory, or even that of the 
study; and pretty as the whole affectation is, it was an affec- 
tation all the same. 

Of the hundreds of thousands who take the place in, in 
their round of Scottish sights, only a few, perhaps, really care 
enough about Scott to mind. I care so much that I would 


mind. 
# Author of San Celestino, etc, 
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Some time ago there was a correspondence in the Saturday 
Westminster Gasette, with as many columns in it as there are 
in the Parthenon dealing with the question: “Do boys 
read Walter Scott?’? The only thing it established was that 
if they don’t they ought to; which several of us guessed be-~ 
fore. If it had proved, as it certainly did not, that the author 
of the Waverlys has passed out of fashion with youthful readers, 
that would only be showing that schoolboys have not a first- 
rate taste in fiction. To Sir Walter’s position in literature, it 
could make no difference whatever. Boys are often very clever, 
sometimes nearly as clever as they imagine themselves, but 
they are not to be our judges as to the best sort of fiction, 
for their own judgment is not final. Nor was Sir Walter 
Scott’s works intended for them. So kindly a man would re- 
joice that any book of his should give pleasure to any one, 
however youthful, but he certainly did not imagine he was 
producing a series of boys’ books. 

Among the letters above alluded to, there were several 
which picked out Zhe Talisman and Ivanhoe as being indeed 
excellent, very much to the exclusion of the author’s other 
works. Such a judgment would suffice to show the value of 
the criticism. No true lover of Scott is likely to remember 
that he ever wrote them; and no true lover of Scott ever 
reads them after the first time. Of course they contain fine 
passages, or Scott could mot have written them; nevertheless, 
they are showy, wordy, tedious, stagy. 

The true Scott reader goes on reading him continually ; 
nobody who loves reading could read Zhe Talisman or Ivanhoe 
often. He would say Jvanhoe is tolerable, The Talisman in- 
tolerable. Kenilworth is ever so much better than Jvanhoe, 
but ever so much worse than Woodstock, and nearly as bad as 
Anne of Geierstein. Woodstock, The Fortunes of Nigel, and Peveril 
of the Peak are much on a level, and that a very high one, 
The Abbot and The Monastery stand lower, but do not stand 
low compared with any novels other than Scott’s. 

And then we come to the long list of those glorious books 
of which the true lover of Scott thinks when he thinks of 
Scott. Let us greet them at first, higgledy-piggledy, then sort 
them: Waverly, Rob Roy, Redgauntlet, The Antiquary, Guy 
Mannering, The Heart of Midlothian, The Pirate, The Bride 


of Lammermoor, A Legend of Montrose, Old Mortality, The 
VOL, XCIV.—41 
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Surgeon's Daughter, The Black Dwarf, The Fair Maid of 
Perth. . 

_ The more truly you love Scott the more certain will you 
be that these are his real books, and that for a very simple 
reason. In these he treats of what he knew, as no one else 
before or since has known Scotland; and those which treat 
of times nearest to his own are by far the best. For that lat- 
ter reason, having put it in, let us now leave out Zhe Fair 
Maid of Perth. Scott was in love with medizvalism, and es- 
pecially with its trappings; but with the exception of its trap- 
pings it may be questioned whether he knew as much as he 
thought. Feudalism dominated his retrospect of the Middle 
Ages, and of feudalism he knew the terms, and perhaps the 
costumes. But side by side with feudalism in the Middle 
Ages, and much above it, stood the Catholic Church, and of 
the Catholic Church Scott, with all his genius and his knowl- 
edge, was extremely, almost entirely, ignorant. For his in- 
terest in the Church was never more than antiquarian. 

However clever a writer may be, if he can regard Medieval 
Christianity only from outside, and only from a Georgian 
standpoint, he is beund to blunder. The outside view of the 
Catholic Church Scott had, and he had a keen eye for the 
picturesque, so he could describe vividly ; but even in descrip- 
tion he came appalling “croppers”—as we shall instance pres- 
ently. Blunders apart, those descriptions were not always 
fine; melodramatic, stagy, verbose when intended to be grand- 
iose, they lacked the one thing description imperatively de- 
mands, truth and reality. 

The real influence of the Church in the Middle Ages was 
never revealed to this man of genius, for revelation is ac- 
corded not to talent but to sincerity; and in this matter Scott 
was not sincere but opportunistic. He did not grasp the heart 
of the Middle Age; for its heart was its faith; he had merely 
read of its behavior, which was sometimes queer and some- 
times scandalous, as was the behavior of the admired Primi- 
tive Age, as has been that of the age enlightened by all the 
pure beams of Scott’s beloved Reformation. Of its slang he 
reproduced, or excogitated fearsome quantities, which make 
his paladins in The Talisman talk as no man ever could talk 
and be permitted to live; of its costumes he had whole ward- 
robes at disposal, what it ate with, and what weapons it slew 
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its adversaries or brethren in arms he knew as well or better 
than his purpose required ; but how it thought he had not the 
least idea. 

Thus The Fair Maid of Perth lives in as much as it is Scott’s: 
and is woodenish in so far as it is particularly medizval. 

Incomparably better than any other medieval romance of 
his is Quentin Durward; and half its charm is due to the 
Scots element in it: the other half to the excellence of the 
tale, the rapidity and freshness of the action. 

But now let us joyfully turn from his half-successes, which 
would have been splendid successes for any one else, to the 
realm where he reigns alone. He is known as the author of 
Waverly, and had he written nothing else he would have de- 
served all his fame, and perhaps have kept it, though it is 
not certain that all deserved fame becomes immortality. Never- 
theless, Waverly is not by any means equal to the others in 
its group, as we have taken leave to arrange our group. It 
was altogether novel when it appeared: its theme was roman- 
tic and yet real, its inhabitants were alive and interesting ; 
but it has nothing approaching the interest and vitality of 
Rob Roy, which in turn has to yield even to The Pirate. 
There are characters in Rod Roy better, perhaps, than any in 
The Pirate ; there are less convincing characters in The Pirate, 
it may be, than some of those in Rod Roy, but as a tale The 
Pirate is more of a book. One great personage in it, Norna 
of the Fitful Head, I confess strikes me as a preliminary 
study for Meg Merrilies in Guy Mannering, and nothing like 
so fine; only Scott could have prevented her from being a 
bore, and it took him all his time. She was too ‘‘ Mumbo- 
jumbo,” and her lunacy was really not called for. If she was 
determined to go mad she should have done something horri- 
ble on purpose; her father’s death was so entirely accidental 
that so clever a woman must have been aware of it. Mor- 
daunt’s father was sharp enough to know that he was a bore, 
out and out, and that was why he shut himself up in Sum- 
burgh Castle. But the Yellowleys are delightful, especially 
the lady, and the Pirate himself was interesting in spite of 
his goodness. Scott does not insist on his teaching Sunday- 
School in the final chapters as Ballantyne did with a far 
naughtier pirate in the days of our own youth, when nobody 
asked us in the newspapers whether we could read Scott or no. 
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Redgauntlet is so excellent that we wonder it is not com- 
monly mentioned as one of Scott’s best books; but, perhaps, 
that is because it begins in a series of letters (which in those 
days of heavy postage must have missed the recipients). Scott, 
however, repents quite early in life and the story tells itself 
presently in plain narrative. 

In this most interesting story Scott’s hankering after the 
Royal Stuarts betrays itself again, a hankering, we permit 
ourselves to fancy, more sincere, as it was certainly more 
natural, than his rather fulsome laudations of their Hanoverian 
heir. Perhaps he would have urged that the Stuarts appealed 
to him merely as romantic properties, on account of their 
picturesqueness; and Charles Edward was undoubtedly more 
picturesque than the Prince Regent or his dismally perverse 
father. But I suspect there was an attraction for Scott in the 
Royal Stuarts deeper-lying than the mere obvious fact of their 
romantic value, though to no one was such a romantic value 
more appealing than to him; they represented not only the 
exiled dynasty of England but theirs was the ancient, royal 
house of Scotland, and that mattered much more to the great 
Scots romanticist. Scotland was mainly the theatre of their 
final tragedy, and if the throne of Scotland alone could 
have contented them for a while, it might well have hap- 
pened that the thrones of England and Ireland would have 
been added in due time. The hurried advance to Derby was, 
perhaps, only less ill-advised than the hasty retreat thence. 
The position of the Regent, Charles Edward, in Scotland was 
strong enough to have become far stronger; if the Prince of 
Wales had, after publishing his father’s manifesto, sat firm in 
Edinburgh, and awaited its results, thousands of those who 
were hesitating would have made up their minds to give in 
their adhesion to the cause which they knew was that of 
loyalty and patriotism; and time would have been given to 
the loyalists of Wales, England and Ireland to gather their 
wits together, and to organize their aid with some mutual 
understanding and confidence. 

It is no matter of conjecture, but historical fact that large 
and important forces were at work for the Stuart cause, and 
were actually ready when their readiness was too late; that 
they were late was not entirely their fault, there had been too 
much hurry, not only in the disastrous resolution to retreat 
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from England, but also in the precipitate though chivalrous 
resolve to push into it. 

Scott, as I imagine, thought of Charles Edward as of one 
who might very easily have been his king de facto, who barely 
missed it, and missed it so gloriously that he could not help 
dwelling on it; whether he cared that Charles was undoubtedly 
king de jure I cannot tell. But it seems to me plain that Scott 
was at all events Scot enough to prefer the idea of a Scots 
monarch in Scotland to that ef a Hanoverian sovereign in 
London. 

In the group we have ventured to make of his greatest 
novels there is an inner group of the very greatest: Zhe 
Antiquary, Guy Mannering, The Heart of Midlothian and The 
Bride of Lammermoor. In these four all his best qualities are 
at their best; no real Scott-reader is ever tired of reading 
them, and every reading makes them more dear and more 
admired. They are the four walls of Scott’s monument in the 
hearts of his lovers all the world over. Familiarity does not 
lessen their charm, or weaken their hold, but strengthens it, 
For my own part I could read through to the last page of any 
one of them and turn back to the first and read on again with 
undiminished delight. I do not think the fascination of any 
of them depends much on the hero, Lovel is not the attrac- 
tion in The Antiguary, nor the Master of Ravenswood in The 
Bride of Lammermoor ; in The Heart of Midlothian thexe is no 
hero at all and in Guy Mannering the office is put into com- 
mission. In The Heart of Midlothian is the finest of all Scott’s 
heroines; but in the other three the heroines could be left 
out and the books lose nothing. Lucy, in The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor is as anemic as Amelia in Vanity Fair, and neither 
so interesting nor so pathetic. One may want to box Amelia’s 
ears but she had ears, if she hadn’t eyes; Lucy had nothing 
but good looks miraculously existing in space without any 
particular human identity to support them. 

Miss Wardour in The Antiquary is better, because she does 
exist, though her existence does not matter much to anybody 
but Mr. Lovel; she was quite a proper young woman for him 
to marry, but he might have married her in the Morning Post 
just as well as in Zhe Antiquary. Julia Mannering is far 
better; she can be pert, and her father required more pert- 
ness than he often got from her; she can be lively, and her 
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good looks are not a mere assertion of the author’s; the 
reader can picture her, and the picture is natural, pleasant 
and animated. But the interest of Guy Mannering does not 
depend on her lover, and she and her young man, who is a 
nice young man and very prettily-behaved, might have arranged 
their affairs elsewhere and the book have been as fascinating 
without them. 

Jeanie Deans has a different position altogether; she and 
Diana are Scott’s best heroines, and Zhe Heart of Midlothian 
could not get on without her; the real story in the book is 
the story of her journey to London. There are characters in 
The Heart eof Midlothian as impossible to do without as any 
in the other books of this group, but the book does not de- 
pend on them as the others do really depend on their “ minor 
characters.” Nor is the interest we feel in Jeanie Deans the 
interest we may have in her own rather mature love story, 
but rather in spite of it. Mr. Butler was, no doubt, an exe 
cellent minister; as a lover he is not engrossing. It would, 
no doubt, be esteemed a heresy to say that these four best 
books of Scott’s would have got on very well if there had 
been no loves of heroes and heroines at all. It is my own 
opinion, but ordinary readers wil] probably not share it. 

When Bingley, in Pride and Prejudice, talked of giving a 
ball, his sister perceived that Darcy was reading a book, and 
did not fancy he cared much for the idea of dancing. 

“I should like balls much better,” she cried, “if they were 
carried on in a different manner; but there is something in- 
sufferably. tedious in the usual process of such a meeting. It 
would surely be more rational if conversation instead of dan- 
cing made the order of the day.” 3 

‘*Much more rational, my dear Caroline, I dare say,” her 
brother objected, “‘ but it would not be near so much like a 
ball.” 

Perhaps the public will maintain that if Sir Walter had 
left the love affairs of his heroes and heroines out of these 
four novels, they might have been just as good, but not nearly 
so much like novels. 

There remain after these four greatest books other four, as 
Scott himself would have said: 4A Legend of Montrose, Old 
Mortality, The Black Dwarf and The Surgeon's Daughter, which 
we also included in our own group of favorites. They are 
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much shorter than any of the novels we have mentioned above, 
and for that reason, chiefly, they are not commonly classed 
among the author’s “important” works. Their brevity is all 
I can urge against them. They are otherwise quite worthy 
of ranking with more admired books of Scott’s. Personally I 
would say that they are equal in bulk of interest to the in- 
teresting part of some of their more favored brethren; for not 
all of Rob Roy is particularly interesting, nor all of Red- 
gauntlet,and even The Heart of Midlothian need not be begun 
at the first chapter nor continued to the last. No true Scott 
reader can dispense with them; and Zhe Black Dwarf has a 
sombre power that is sometimes missed in other places where 
Scott showed more apparent intention to achieve it. 

As we mentioned Diana Vernon parenthetically above, as 
being in our opinion one of his two finest heroines let us say 
ene word more about Rob Roy; the family at Osbaldistone 
Hall was, we take leave to feel assured, far nicer than Scott 
chooses to allow—that was just his “ whiggery.’’ As for Helen 
MacGregor, whose pedigree is not given, we are confident that 
the blood of Norna of the Fitful Head ran in her veins; in 
their Ossianic moments the family resemblance is ponderously 
close. 

We also mentioned above that Scott, whose interest in the 
Catholic Church being merely that of an antiquary, lacking 
sympathy and sincerity, left him without the true key to the 
spirit of the Middle Ages, fell occasionally into queer blun- 
ders even when attempting nothing more than description. 
An instance of this occurs in one of the four books which 
we believe all great admirers of his admire most. 

Ii the second volume of The Antiquary there is a flagrantly 
picturesque, account of the midnight obsequies of the Catholic 
Countess of Glenallan. The priest, dressed in “cope and 
stole held open the service-book”—(the breviary as we are in- 
formed on the next page)—‘‘another churchman in his vest- 
ments bore a holy-water sprinkler—and two boys in white 
surplices held censers with incense” and the dirge goes on 
“until a loud Alleluia, pealing through the deserted arches of 
St. Ruth, closed the singular ceremony.” Singular, indeed. 
Sir Walter Scott was undoubtedly the only human being who 
ever heard an Adl/eluia, however loud, in the funeral offices of 
the Catholic Church. 
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THE TRIAL ANDIDEATH OF FRANCISCO FERRER.* 


BY ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


HIS book professes to be, according to the pub- 

m™ lishers’ announcement, “the first authentic and 

impartial account of the life, trial and death of 

this famous radical and thinker,” and the an- 

= nouncement further asserts, that Mr. Archer “‘in- 

vestigated the case with praiseworthy industry and absolute 

impartiality.” Still, the author’s preface and his method of 

presenting the results of his investigations, if not the investi- 

gations themselves, do not show “absolute impartiality.” For 

instance, in chapter IV., speaking of education in Spain, he 

gives no accurate information whatsoever as to the diffusion 

of education there (although one may readily read it in so 

accessible a volume as the Jnternational Encyclopedia (XVIII.), 

and the Estadistica Escolar de Espata must have been available 

to him) but repeats second-hand, ill-natured things about 
Spanish education, such as: 


The deficiencies of the actual system are but faintly indi- 
cated in the fact that 10,000,000 men and women, out of a 
total population of less than 20,000,000, cannot read and write, 
and the children pass half their school-hours in prayers and 
recitations of the catechism and sacred history. Very few 
learn to write ; some learn to read, by reason of the extreme 
ease with which the Spanish lets itself be learned. 


Statements like this, which the slightest investigation would 
disprove—especially in Barcelona—constitute but slight evi- 
dence of absolute impartiality. Mr. Archer could have learned 
even from his Bedeker (Edition 1901) that as far back as 
1897 the Spanish illiterates were 6,104,470, and that these 
were chiefly in the country districts. He might also have ap- 
plied to La Asociacion Barcelonesa, or even to the chancery 


* The Life, Trial and Death of Francisco Ferrer. By William Archer. New York: 
Moffatt, Yard & €o. 
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office of the diocese of Barcelona, for information, and he 
would have discovered that in 1909 there were in Barcelona, 
the following: public schools, 860; private church schools, 
268; private lay schools, 564; Protestant schools, 22; making 
in all 1,714 schools, as against the schools Ferrer and his as- 
sociates established. If he had gone further he would have 
found that the school buildings were, nearly every one of 
them, superior to any Ferrer maintained; while, as to text- 
books, the Ferrer schools were not up to the general stand- 
ard. He might also have looked in Za Guia Escolar de Es- 
pana for 1909, and have found that the following subjects are 
taught in the various grades of the primary schools: (1) 
Christian Doctrine and rudiments of Sacred History. (2) Span- 
ish language; reading, writing and grammar. (3) Arithmetic. 
(4) Geography and History. (5) Rudiments of Legal Relations. 
(6) Elements of Geometry. (7) Elements of Physical Science 
and Chemistry. (8) Hygiene and Physiology. (9) Drawing, 
(10) Singing. (11) Manual Training. (12) Bodily exercises 
and movement drill. Exact information upon the real state 
of education in Barcelona, as the prime example, would have 
served to illustrate the “‘ absolute impartiality ” of the author’s 
investigation better than anything else; for ‘t was upon the 
crying need for education there that Ferrer’s activities are 
alleged to have been based; and it was, according to Mr. 
Archer and others, his educational activities in trying to lift 
the veil of ignorance in Barcelona which brought him to his 
end, Yet with upwards of a thousand schools in Barcelona, it 
does not appear that Mr. Archer ever entered one of them 
and investigated for himself. It is apparent that he contented 
himself with mere denunciations taken from the lips of others. 

Although Mr. Archer fails to mention the ultra teachings 
of the Ferrer schools, he has to admit, after minimizing and 
glossing over their rather too “strong meat for babes” that 


there is not the least doubt that his teaching was not merely 
anti-clerical, but anti-religious. And even deeper than the 
rebellion against supernaturalism lay the rebellion against 
class-domination and exploitation. State education was, in 
Ferrer’s eyes, at least, as noxious as church education. 

It is perfectly true then—and we ought not in fairness to 
lose sight of the fact—that the Zscuela Moderna was unmis- 
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takably and avowedly a nursery of rebellious citizens. . . . 
Ferrer was from the first to the last an ardent Revolutionist. 
He had come to think that Spain was not yet-ripe for revolu- 
tion; but the whole object of his work was to correct her un- 
ripeness by educating revolutionists. . . . There was 
much in Ferrer’s teaching that in any country in the world 
could not but strain toleration to its utmost limit. 


Ferrer never actually wrote a book or taught a school. 
Once, when he was giving lessons in Spanish during his 
sojourn in Paris, he wrote a small Methode Espagnol Pratique, 
and when in jail in Madrid he composed some mediocre verses. 
These and his correspondence make up the extent of his liter- 
ary labors. He was rather the director of a system of grouped 
teachers of anarchist doctrines to immature minds. 

The products of these schools were the recruits fashioned 
for rebellion and anarchy. Yet the author of this book, with 
a view to absolute impartiality, merely observes concerning 
the text-books used in the Ferrer schools: 


I have found nothing that can reasonably be construed as 
incitement to violence orimmorality. The teaching is frankly 
acratist, frankly inspired by the principle, xz Dieu, ni maitre ; 
but there is no forecast, no suggestion of any resort to arms, 
and much less any recommendation or palliation of terrorism. 
I do not even find in passages treating of religion, that there 
is any unseemly scoffing or vulgar scurrility. 


That is to say, the powder is laid, the explosives are ready, 
but the author failed to find any recommendation to strike a 
match. Ferrer’s text-books give the major and the minor 
premise, but Mr. Archer thinks, in order to provide an “‘in- 
citement to violence or immorality,’”’ one would need to find 
the conclusion broadly drawn. If Mr. Archer will read over 
again E/ Compendio de Historia Universal, by Mlle. Jacquinet, 
in which Christ and Christianity are mocked and reviled, and 
also Patriotismo y Colonizacion, where both violence and im- 
morality are taught, he may change his opinion. The form 
of the printed page and the collocation of the words easily 
add to the force of scoffing and scurrility. 

To appreciate the impartiality of a book, heralded as is Mr. 
Archer’s volume, it is well to learn what equipment the author 
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had for his observations, especially as he is judging the out- 
come of a foreign tribunal. He tells us: 


It may, perhaps, be said—indeed, it has been said by one 
critic—that I apply to Spanish procedure thetest of English 
principles and rules of evidence. This is not reallyso. The 
little I ever learned of English rules of evidence has long 
since vanished from my mind. The tests I sought to apply 
are those of common-sense and fair-play. 


With this equipment he proceeds to try over again the 
law and the facts, to tell Spanish military lawyers that they 
do not know the principles of their own law and rules of pro- 
cedure and evidence, and to instruct them what witnesses to 
believe or disbelieve, and whether the case should go on or 
not, according to a theory he has formulated a year after the 
matter was fresh before them. And to this equipment we 
must add the fact that he is an Anglo-Saxon—not very con- 
versant with his own law—and totally unacquainted even with 
Spanish technical law terms, or he would never translate and 
print in small capitals throughout the whole of his book that 
jefe y autor was “‘chief and author,” instead of the fact that 
it is the technical law term in Spanish for “ principal” in a 
crime, as distinguished from an “accessory.” One cannot be- 
lieve that Mr. Archer did this with malice, and must, there- 
fore, credit it to ignorance; but one might as well translate 
the Spanish law word reo (defendant or prisoner) by the Eng- 
lish word “guilty,” simply because that is its general mean- 
ing, yet Mr. Archer has all through the “ process” in the ap- 
pendix translated the word reo correctly. 

As bearing further on the impartiality of the author’s 
views, we may take his declaration in the preface: “‘ Certainly 
I was not a Roman Catholic; but I was in no way committed 
to hostility to Catholicism.” Notwithstanding this, he seldom 
omits an opportunity to assail Catholics and Catholic com- 
munities. Such a course was not at all necessary for the pur- 
pose of his book. For instance, where he gives the translation 
of the Process or judgment-roll, in speaking of the testimony 
of a witness, he goes out of his way to call him “ the Catholic 
journalist,” although nothing whatsoever requires such a state- 
ment. Again, when speaking incidentally of the ‘‘ Committee 
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of Social Defense” in Barcelona, he adds a foot-note: “An 
ultra-Catholic association, which was largely instrumental -in 
hounding Ferrer to his doom;” and when he speaks of the 
suspicions “to an Anglo-Saxon mind” of the lives led in the 
convents, he certainly does not show any remarkable evidence 
of impartiality, or of an absence of hostility to Catholicism. 
As his book throughout contains only references to Ferrerist 
and Anarchist sources (not one anti-Ferrer or governmental 
authority being quoted throughout) he explains this by saying: 


It may be asked whether I have gone to Catholic authori- 
ties for their side of the case ? Certainly I have done so. I 
have not only waded through files of the Catholic press and 
read Catholic books and pamphlets (here he names several 
books), but I have been at some pains to seek out persons 
who, I was told, could throw light on the case from a Catholic 
point of view. These inquiries, however, were absolutely 
fruitless. They merely convinced me that the so-called au- 
thorities neither knew nor wanted to know anything about 
the case. 


Now why should there be a Catholic point of view, or why 
should the Catholic authorities have had aught to do with the 
case? That is precisely the point about which Catholics have 
had to complain in the various accounts of the Ferrer case. 
Two charges have been made: one that the Catholic Church 
railroaded Ferrer to his death, and the other that it also saw 
to it that he was condemned without proofs or witnesses. Mr. 
Archer strives to inject much of this view through inuendo, 
and the above quotation is a sample. We are well content to 
let the Spanish military and judicial authorities defend their 
acts upon purely legal and political grounds, leaving out all 
question of Church or Church interference. The author also 
seems dimly aware that this would be the correct point of view, 
for he states: “I knew that Ferrer had been the victim, if not 
of a judicial crime, at any rate of an enormous judicial stupid- 
ity.” If that text had been preached during the whole Ferrer 
controversy, there would have been no need of bringing in 
any allusions to the Church whatever. A truly impartial book 
would have viewed the matter, irrespective of whether the par- 
ticipants were or were not Catholics, and have let the uncol- 
ored facts speak for themselves. 
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The volume, itself, is quite extensive and gives a consider- 
able biography of Ferrer. Yet for all its bulk—it contains 
324 pages—there is much that it omits. For instance, the au- 
thor is not yet ready to tell how Ferrer got away from Mas 
Germinal, or where he remained in hiding for over three weeks 
before he was caught. He says, however, that Soledad Villa- 
franca had been careful to make a great clearance af papers 
before Ferrer left, so that the police could not get them. It 
will be remembered that he disappeared after the third day 
of the uprising. Because the fifty files of letters, telegrams, 
etc., which were produced in court did not explicitly show 
that Ferrer was at the head of the outbreak of 1909, therefore, 
it is said, Ferrer had nothing to do with it. The same is main- 
tained because of the fact that no witnesses were produced for 
Ferrer. At a time when they could be produced, neither 
Ferrer nor his defender asked for their evidence, for they 
would have been examined on this very point of missing docu- 
ments, the escape and hiding of Ferrer and the names and 
actions of everyone who assisted him. When it was seen that 
the evidence was all against him, and the time for their ex- 
amination had expired, they became apparently indignant that 
their testimony had not been called for. Yet the letters which 
passed from Ferrer to his friends in Paris and England, writ- 
ten from the Carcel Celular in which he was confined, show 
as much latitude as is allowed in England and America to 
prisoners. One thing we may be grateful for. Mr. Archer’s 
book leaves out entirely the legend of important documents 
sent in the mail from England which would have exculpated 
Ferrer, but which were stolen from the mails and never reached 
him. 

The author in his book makes no mention of the thirty 
volumes of all the testimony and proceedings in each of Fer- 
rer’s trials published early in 1911 by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Neither does he notice the charges and logical demon- 
stration by Sefior La Cierva and others on the floor of the 
Cortés that the letters of Ferrer, quoted by the author at pages 
I10, 111, and 143 are cipher letters indicating the progress of 
the revolutionary programme and the need for Ferrer’s pres- 
ence in Barcelona. It is a curious coincidence that he was 
nearly always present when there was any anarchist outbreak 
in Spain, as witness the dynamite explosion in Madrid in 1906 
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and some previous abortive occurrences. Sefior La Cierva said 
that no one died at the Ferrer homestead in June 1909, and 
that no one was ill, and that even if his sister-in-law and lit- 
tle niece had been ill there, such a circumstance was not suf- 
ficient to make Ferrer turn away from London where he ex- 
pected to spend the entire summer. Yet he found time to 
spend nearly two days in Paris with his anarchist friends while 
apparently hurrying to the sick-room. When he writes to 
Moreno to come out from Barcelona to see him, just four days 
before the uprising, he has to add ‘‘ we have recently lost a 
niece eight years old,” although Moreno was an old friend and 
resident of Barcelona, who would probably have known all 
about it. The Spanish analysts of the letters make them mere 
references to plans to be formulated as to uprisings, and give 
a key to the meaning of the various words. 

In regard to the evidence offered at the trial there is a 
constant running comment to show that what the witnesses 
said of Ferrer could not be true. Taking the specific case of 
the testimony of the witness Colldeforns, who testified that 
between 7:30 and 8:30 in the evening of July 27, 1909, he 
saw a man, whom he recognized from photographs as Ferrer, 
‘‘captaining a group” near the Lyceum Theatre on the Rame- 
bla, Mr. Archer explains this evidence away by simply say« 
ing that at 7:30 it was too dark to recognize a man’s features, 
and, besides, the witness only knew him from a photograph. 
But we must remember that as Ferrer was implicated in the 
bomb-throwing at King Alfonso and Queen Victoria in 1906, 
his portrait and pictures of him in many attitudes had been 
published dozens of times in the Spanish and French illus- 
trated papers, and he was as well known as a political celebrity 
here. One might very well recognize President Taft or Colo- 
nel Roosevelt merely from their photegraphs. On July 27 
the sun sets at Barcelona about 7:20 o’clock, and twilight lasts 
there for nearly an hour longer. Its latitude is about the 
same as that of Providence and anyone may test the fact. 

But even the author cannot get away from the evidence 
given by Domenech, Llarch and Domingo Casas, the Mayor of 
Premia, to the effect that Ferrer proposed. to proclaim a re- 
public; of how he incited the people to burn convents and 
churches; of how they met a group of men who told Ferrer 
what was being done in Barcelona and of how Ferrer said: 
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“Good, good! Courage! It must all be destroyed!” and 
finally, of the peremptory order by Ferrer to the Mayor to 
proclaim the republic in the town of Premid, All that Mr, 
Archer brings against this is a letter from Ferrer to Malato 
published three months after his execution; whereas Ferrer 
never testified or made any attempt to testify to those things 
at the actual time of the trial. He adds also some gossip as 
tending to overthrow this evidence, although Ferrer was con- 
fronted with the Mayor and Llarch who stoutly maintained 
the truth of their testimony to his face. He also comments 
on other facts which tend to corroborate Ferrer’s participation 
in the events of the Bloody Week of Barcelona, but he finally 
winds up in this lame fashion: 


Their story, if we accept every syllable of it, would show 
Ferrer liable to whatever punishment the law assigns to an 
utterly abortive attempt to stir up a local sedition. 


It is precisely here where the author fails to carry the 
matter to a conclusion. It is a firmly grounded principle in 
English and American law, as well as in Spanish law, that 
where a person is engaged in the commission of a crime which, 
of itself, would be of minor importance, but which results in 
the destruction of life and property of great moment, he is 
deemed guilty of the greater crime. Thus where a burglar 
breaks into a house, merely intending to rob, but in doing so 
lights a match which eventually and accidentally sets fire to 
the house and burns it, so that the inmates and contents are 
destroyed, he is guilty of murder or arson; just as though 
he had intended that originally. Mr, Archer would divest 
Ferrer’s acts, as proven by the witnesses, from any and all of 
the events which took place in Barcelona, and have him ad- 
judged for his acts, solely and alone, as if nothing whatsoever 
had resulted. This is the fallacy running through the entire 
book, and we may add to it, the author’s special pleading in 
the mistranslation of Spanish law words and his printing them 
in small capitals throughout the work, thereby emphasizing 
the mistranslation for no motive that is apparent save that of 
misleading the reader. But after the special pleas are in, after 
the evidence against Ferrer has been belittled and apparently 
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explained away, and the entire case brought down to the 
“irreducible minimum,” the author has to admit: 


I am not at all sure that, had Ferrer been fairly tried under 
reasonable rules of evidence, he would have got oft scot-free. 
He was certainly not the ‘‘ author and chief of the rebel- 
lion ;’’ that accusation was a monstrous absurdity ; but it is 
not quite clear that his irrepressible sympathy with every form 
of revolt may not have betrayed him into one or two indiscre- 
tions. 


We may add that the legend that Ferrer’s trial was wholly 
private and-secret is also demolished by the picture given on 
page 190 of the book, showing a large, airy court-room filled 
with spectators, who are seemingly following the proceedings 
with great interest. The author also admits that the plenarie 
or taking of evidence was also public, quoting the statute to 
that effect, and saying that in the plenario of the case against 
Emiliano Iglesias the statement of a witness caused “‘ great 
laughter among the public.” The book is really a great im- 
provement over the previous recitals of the trial and execu- 
tion of Ferrer; one by one the myths of the secrecy, the 
railroading and the lack of evidence in the case are being 
dropped; and we may hope for some future chronicler to take 
up the matterin a purely historic spirit, leave out the mistrans- 
lations, inuendo and unnecessary comments and rhetoric of the 
present volume, and give us the facts without undue partisan 
comment. 








JEANNE D’ARC. 


BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


Twelfth Night—Jeanne d’Arc was born in the 
little Lorraine village of Domremy. All the 
world knows her history. The German poet, 
the American humorist, the ultra-modern French 
philosopher have each contributed to her compelling immor- 
tality. The just and the unjust have fought above her faith- 
ful ashes.. There have been centuries of reparation: and 
now the Soldier-Maid looks down from the walls of the 
Pantheon, with those typically Parisian patrons, St. Denis 
and St. Genevieve; and ironically enough, not far from 
the empty tomb of Voltaire. All this is as it should be, 
for never a cult more sane or more salutary than the cult 
of la Pugelle. And never a beatification more timely in our 
own professedly feminist age! Only, it does seem super- 
ficially a little curious that Jeanne should not be even more 
confidently, more universally exploited by women, both within 
and without the Church. There is scarcely a figure in all his- 
tory.who embodies, in so exceptional and quintessential a de- 
gree, the ideals toward which modern womanhood is striving. 
For the modern ideal, so far as it is sound, so far as it is in 
anywise sane, is fain not to destroy but to fulfill. It would 
leave to woman all the hereditary virtues of her mother— 
adding, so far as might be, the latent but not less hereditary 
virtues of her father. We all remember the Westminster epi- 
taph of Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, of whose family it 
was proudly claimed that “all the brothers were valiant and 
all the sisters virtuous:” but there is a higher ideal by which 
sisters shall be valiant as well as virtuous, and brothers vir- 
tuous as well as valiant. 
And this is precisely the ideal which Jeanne d’Arc so sim- 
ply and whole-heartedly fulfilled. In the records of her trial 
’ VOL, XCIV.—42 
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and rehabilitation® a thousand intimate personal characteristics 
flame out like golden banners. There is the story of the 
verger at Domremy, whom Jeanne bribed by little presents of 
wool to work more diligently in his belfry: he had known her 
all her brief life in the village, and deposed upon her devo- 
tion to the offices of the Church, her goodness te the poor, 
her grave and gentle modesty, and her industry, whether at 
the loom, the plough or the pasture. Then come the artless 
depositions of the peasant women of Domremy, who used to 
walk to and from Mass with “Jeanette”; who remembered her 
kneeling in the fields when the church bells rang, or dancing 
betimes with the other village maidens, or bringing nuts and 
provisions for the annual picnic at the Ladies’ Tree on Letare 
Sunday. “I did not know of Jeanne’s departure,” cried one of 
these women tristfully, after the lapse of a quarter of a century: 
“I wept much—I loved her dearly for her goodness and be- 
cause she was my friend.” 

From quite another angle comes the testimony of those 
who knew the Maid during her fifteen months of militant 
service. The Sieur de Metz saw Jeanne first when she trav- 


eled up to Vaucouleur in her shabby frock of red serge, 
pleading with Robert de Baudricourt for the third time for 
soldiers to lead her to the king. She had been refused twice, 
and she never argued the subject; she simply returned to the 
attack. But the fire of indomitable purpose was burning be- 
neath this maidenly calm, and it blazed up when the knight 
inquired with mild curiosity when she wished to start. ‘ Bet- 


ter at once than to-morrow,” came the splendid retort, ‘‘and 


better to-morrow than later!” That was at the very begin- 
ning of her public career—she scarcely knew as yet. how to 
balance a lance on horseback. But when her poor, dazed 
young sovereign was celebrating the mighty victery she had 
won for him at Orléans, and making the peasant maid grande 
chére, the identical spirit answered him: ‘‘ Noble Dauphin, held 
not such long and so many councils, but start at once for 
Rheims and there receive your crewn!” 

Jeanne’s swiftness of thought and action was a constant 
marvel to the men about her—men who too well remembered 


* Jeanne d’ Arc, Maid of Orléans, Deliverer of France; being the story of her life, her 
achievements, and her death, as attested on oath and set forth in the original documents, 
Edited by T, Douglas Murray. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. London: (Heinemann), 
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Agincourt, and had ceased even to hope aggressively. One 
little incident before the attack upon Jargeau reveals the win- 
someness as well as the force of the mighty Maid. ‘Forward, 
gentle Duke, to the assault!” she cried, bursting in upon his 
Grace of Alencgon about nine o’clock one morning. He pro- 
tested that the assault was premature, and argued for delay; 
whereupon, with that high queenliness of hers, Jeanne gave 
the immortal answer: ‘‘It is the right time when it pleases 
God, we must work when it is His will: Travaillez, et Dieu 
travaillera/!” Yet never a prophet more tender to the weak- 
ness of the flesh. ‘‘ Ah, gentle Duke,” she said, turning back 
to him when she saw that her point was gained, “dost thou 
not know I promised thy wife to bring thee back whole and 
sound?’ * 

No one seems to have studied Jeanne more intelligently or 
more sympathetically during all this time than her dean Duc, 
as she was wont to call him. D’Alencgon was a prince of the 
blood royal, commander-in-chief (until the Maid’s coming) of 
the French armies, and his testimony is full of significance. 
He was hunting quails at St. Florent when news was brought 
of the little peasant girl who had come to the Dauphin at 
Chinon with the amazing message that God had sent her to 
raise the siege of Orléans and drive the English out of 
France. Not unnaturally, the Duke made his own way right 
speedily to Chinon—and his capitulation seems to have been 
immediate. Seeing, he believed; or indeed, it may be that 
believing he saw. Side by side they followed the weary 
marches, the daring, glorious engagements of her campaign 
of the Loire. It is not certain where d’Alencon was when 
the Maid was captured by the Burgundians and later sold to 
the English, or while the grim tragedy of her trial was being 
played to itsend. But twenty-five years later, when by order 
of Pope Calixtus III. the doctors assembled in Notre Dame to 
inquire into the validity of the Rouen sentence, the Duke 
came up to Paris to tell all he knew. The memory of Jeanne’s 
white fire of purity, her hatred of blasphemy and of the evil 
women who followed the camp, her tact in dealing with the 
various generals, her reverent piety, came upon him then in a 
wave of impassioned memory. ‘I think truly, it was God 


*The Duke d’Alencon was but just returned from a five years’ imprisonment by the 
English, and Jeanne had, in fact, made this promise to his young wife. 
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who led us,” he declared of her brief generalship; and the 
sum of his testimony fell into these momentous words: 


I always held her for an excellent Catholic and a modest 
woman; she communicated often, and at sight of the Body of 
Christ, shed many tears. In all she did, except in affairs of 
war, she was a very simple young girl; but in warlike things 
—bearing the lance, assembling an army, ordering military 
operations . . . she was most skilful. Everyone won- 
dered that she could act with as much wisdom and foresight 
as a captain who had fought for twenty or thirty years. It 
was above all in making use of artillery that she was so won- 
derful. 


Of course, d’Alencon erred in this last sentence. The won- 
der of Jeanne d’Arc was never more preeminent than when 
she faced her court of accusers (it cannot be said that the 
tribunal boasted any judges!) in the Castle of Rouen. To 
martyrdom she marched valiantly enough in all truth, but 
each step of the way was fought soldier-wise. Every power 
on earth was marshalled against the girl: learning and treach- 
ery and might and brutality and—hardest of all to bear—the 
appearance of righteous authority. For these men, whom 
Jeanne knew to be fighting God, fought ostensibly in God's 
name! That was the consummate irony of it all. Bedford, 
the English regent, and his colleague of Winchester, were not 
content merely to imprison or to kill the Maid: they deter- 
mined to impugn her entire work. They wished to place the 
ban of sacrilege and illegitimacy upon her king’s ceronation 
at Rheims. Hence it was decreed to try Jeanne for heresy 
and witchcraft, before a tribunal of English sympathizers care- 
fully suborned for the end in view. She seems to have taken 
no great trouble to conceal her scorn of them, and answered 
with so high a spirit that one of Henry’s own soldiers was 
heard to exclaim: ‘‘ This is a brave woman: would she were 
English!’ Without legal counsel, day after day and week 
after week, she faced her inquisitors with the same patient 
fire. From the first she had refused to take oath save upon 
matters directly bearing upon her case; and when urged to 
violate this ‘‘ precept of silence’ in matters concerning her 
king or her Voices, the only answer was a determined Jassez- 
outre! Again and yet again Jeanne’s simplicity triumphed 
over the most abstruse and subtly framed interrogations; ard 
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finally, at a hint from the friendly Brother Isambard, she 
shattered the validity of the whole trial by appealing her cause 
directly to the Pope and the Council of Bale. It was a mas- 
ter-stroke, had Cauchon retained decency enough to adhere to 
any appearance of justice. But the stakes were too high. He 
drowned her voice with a cry of ‘‘Hold your tongue in the 
devil’s name!” and ordered the appeal stricken off the min- 
utes of the notary, 

Jeanne’s largeness of vision (another side, after all, to her 
simplicity), might well have shamed the triviality of her hunt- 
ers. ‘‘My Lord has a book in which no clerk has ever read, 
how perfect soever he be in clerkship,” she had answered 
sagely when the populace cried out that never had deeds like 
hers been read of anywhere. And now she made brief work 
of the questions about St. Michael’s hair, or the clothing worn 
by St. Catherine or St. Margaret. When taunted with ne- 
glecting the work proper to womankind, in order to save 
France from English invasion, she replied with beautiful and 
unanswerable logic: “‘ There are plenty of other women to do 
that!” So, too, with the interminable questions about her 
male attire. It would seem fairly obvious that, having a 
man’s work to do, and living amongst men in the rough camp 
and rougher prison, Jeanne’s chosen dress was the only safe 
or sensible one for her to assume. But the Rouen judges af- 
fected to find in it one of their chiefest scandals, and it held 
conspicuous place in the formal bill of accusation eventually 
brought against the hapless Maid. She denied repeatedly that 
any other human being should be held responsible for this 
“dissolute” attire, and explained as best she could that she 
believed it, under the circumstances, not only indifferent but 
even positively pleasing to Almighty God. Then, when her 
explanations were met by added obliquity of questioning, she 
dismissed the subject with one perfect sentence: ‘What con- 
cerns this dress is a small thing—less than nothing.” One 
would give much to have seen Jeanne’s eyes when she spoke 
those words! 

To be sure, they broke her spirit in the end. After the 
trial had lasted five months, and when his prisoner’s mind and 
body were manifestly forespent by the long days of inquisitien 
and the nights of abuse and insult, it eccurred to Pierre . 
Cauchon to have the girl publicly exhorted in the cemetery 
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of St. Ouen. In the presence of her lordly accusers and of 
the “‘ good people” of Rouen, she was led out upon a scaf- 
fold or gallery to be harangued with many accusations by one 
Maitre Guillaume Erard. The executioner, and a stake already 
prepared with faggots, were facing her. And then did Jeanne 
d’Arc commit the one great crime, the one great frailty of 
her stainless life; for a frenzied moment she ceased to believe 
in herself! It was true—all that they witnessed against her 
—she had been deluded; but the guilt was upon her own 
shoulders, not her king’s! And then she begged the judges 
to take her away from the fire (of which she had peculiar 
dread), and place her in the prisons of the Church, with 
women to care for her. There is not, in all the tear-stained 
records of human tragedy, an incident of more poignant 
pathos than this recantation of the Maid of Orléans. It 
oceurred just one year and a day after her capture outside 
the drawbridge of Compiégne, and when the girl was some four 
months past her nineteenth birthday. 

That was the first and last surrender. Four days later 
came the glorious “ relapse”’ which brought Jeanne so quickly 
to the stake. Cauchon hastened to the castle prison (where, 
against his sworn word, he had returned the prisoner after 
her submission) and found the Maid clothed again in her right 
mind—and in her male attire. There was no wavering in her 
Credo this time. “If I said that God had not sent me, I 
should damn myself, for it is true that God has sent me,” she 
told the Bishop vehemently. ‘‘ All that I said and revoked, I 
said for fear of the fire . . . I did not intend so to door 
say. I did not intend to deny my visions.” It was the Jeanne 
of Orléans, of Patay, of Rheims, speaking then: the Jeanette 
of Domremy, too, as with sweet and firm naiveté she retounted 
how her saints had told of the great sorrow they felt for the 
treason to which she had been led, to deny and abjure her 
deeds in order to save her life. Two days later came the 
Deliverance which these Voices had so often yet so mysteri- 
ously prophesied, and which the Martyr-Maid had, for a little 
while, but ill understood. 

The question of Jeanne’s Voices cannot any longer be 
begged, since in her “ Voices” or “‘ Counsel” lay the secret of 
her amazing self-belief. She had come out of Domremy to. 
lead the armies of France—as later, she went to death rather 
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than:abjure her mission—for the single reason that she be- 
lieved herself a sword chosen and wielded by the hand of 
God. And this she believed because, as she declared, she had 
been so told, so commanded by “her brothers in Paradise.” 
There is little strangeness, to the Catholic mind, in this more 
personal and intimate manifestation of the great Communion 
of Saints. The vessel of election in every age has been wrought 
for service—or it may be, merely guided toward the way of 
service—by hands other than material. And although Jeanne 
was rather a silent woman (always given to deeds rather than 
words), her testimony about the Voices—first during the 
Dauphin’s inquiry at Chinon, and later during the hostile in- 
terrogations of the trial—was full enough to be quite intelligible. 
The first Voice spoke to her at Domremy when she was but 
thirteen (suitably enough, it was the heavenly warrior, Michael), 
saying simply: “Be good—go often to Church.” After a 
little while came the apparitions of St. Catherine and St. 
Margaret, while the messages became more definite; she must 
go into France—she must relieve the siege of Orléans—she 
must lead her Dauphin to the anointing and coronation of his 
kingship. During Jeanne’s military leadership, she seems to 
have been confirmed almost constantly by these visions. ‘‘ You 
have been to your counsel,” she cried to the dissenting gen- . 
erals when they were fain to hold her back from action, ‘‘ and 
I have been to mine, and the Counsel of God shall be accom- 
plished.” After the coronation at Rheims, Jeanne acted more 
or less on her own responsibility; her divine commission was 
fulfilled. And then it was that she met, together with splendid 
successes, her first real defeats. She had prophesied within 
some three weeks the date of her capture and betrayal; and 
in prison she was not abandoned. On one occasion the Voice 
woke her as she “slept for sorrow” in her cell at Rouen. 

‘*Was it by touching you on the arm?” demanded her in- 
quisitors somewhat fatuously. 

“It awoke me without touching,” Jeanne answered; and 
then, with heart-reaching simplicity, she rehearsed the ex- 
quisite little drama of consolation. No—she did not go upon 
her knees—but she thanked the Vision for coming. ‘‘I was 
sitting on the bed; I joined my hands; I implored its help. 
The Voice said to me, ‘ Answer them boldly, God will help 
thee!’” 
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So now we come near to the greatest point of all: the 
source of Jeanne’s visions. The Rouen judges declared that 
these apparitions proceeded from the devil, and they dealt 
with her accordingly. M. Anatole France and his school 
opine that they came from her own noble but unsound im- 
agination, and they have dealt with her accordingly. But 
the Maid herself said they came from God; and after her 
momentary weakness of denial, she turned back and sealed 
her faith with blood and with fire. So the Mind of the Church, 
believing Jeanne, judging her inspiration by its fruits, has dealt 
with her accordingly. Now it does not appear that the Soldier- 
Maid was particularly introspective or at all analytical. She 
did not question (as we are wont to question) the how and 
the why of Almighty God. But she listened, as few have lis- 
tened in this garrulous world. Then, with an Ecce Ancilla Do- 
mint, she threw herself unreservedly into the work of His will. 
And just this “one rapture of an inspiration” was the basic 
need of her disheartened people. Only a miracle could have 
raised fifteenth century France to any belief in its own des- 
perate cause, and the miracle was—Jeanette! By the dynamic 
force of her own divine and vivid certainty, she lifted up the 
hearts ef men. It was not simply her genius which undid 
the Hundred Years’ War and saved the nationhood of France; 
it was not even her sanctity; it was the supreme, miraculous, 
God-given belief in her own mission. 

But her methods were all rational enough. Jeanne’s an- 
gelic accolade brought no immunity from the common lot of 
toil and pain. Like many another mystic, she was enormously 
militant: and she fought with armies of men, not of angels! She 
was the practical idealist ; and that is why she is so intimately 
significant to the woman of to-day, rather than becduse she 
raised the siege of Orléans or baffled the University of Paris. 
Obviously, Jeanne was a specialist in all her public career. 
The thing which, for particular national reasons, she was called 
to do was distinctly outside the normal province of womanhood 
—the way she did it, as distinctly within. There is nothing 
in life or faith or art, nothing great or humble, which would 
not become more beautiful and more effectual if done in the 
spirit she made fiesh. It was a spirit of largeness and of 
singleness, a spirit of high-hearted love and magnificent self- 
consecration, Almost unique in history was this peasant girl’s 
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balance of action and vision, of pride and humility, of strength 
and tenderness. She loved, indeed, to help bridge a moat or 
build a rampart; but she loved better to kneel beside some 
dying French or English soldier; and best of all did she 
love to receive Holy Communion on the days when the little 
children were allowed to bear her company. For Jeanne 
walked not alone by faith, but by that which Coventry Pat- 
mere has pregnantly named the “corollaries of faith.” She 
believed largely—she gave all. And oftener than not, these 
corollaries are very human in expression. Love, as we know 
upon the highest authority, is translated by deed and by truth 
into obedience; and the whole Counsels of Perfection may un- 
derlie so simple a matter as walking up instead of down the 
street. It is all a question of motive, of “intention.” The 
hero does great things; he may apparently do more than the 
saint; the difference is, that the saint does great things for 
God! This is the primal lesson of Jeanne’s life—as of every 
other holy and petent life—the height and the holiness of its 
aim. So much for the universals! But Everywoman may well 
inquire more minutely into this Maiden’s story—to learn, per- 
adventure, by what personal, practical means the trail was 
blazed, the aim achieved. It is conspicuous in the first place 
that Jeanne d’Arc had an immense capacity for good work; 
she left much to God, but nothing to chance. Above this, 
she possessed three of the noblest virtues known to manhood 
or womanhood ; the virtues of courage, simplicity and the love 
of truth. They are very rare (rarer than most of us dare to 
confess) but in them lies the hope of the race. And without 
them heroic sanctity at least is inconceivable. For courage 
is the belief in self and in God, a free and large virtue, the 
daughter of hope and the mother of action. And simplicity 
is the grace of shooting straight, without déteur or distraction 
or excitement; in one sense it may be called ‘“‘divine concen- 
tration.” While to love truath—and to serve truth—with a 
passion absorbing life and death alike, is not far from the king- 
dom of heaven. 

It may be that Jeanne has even greater things than these 
to teach: it is certain that she has other things; but Every- 
woman must discover them for herself! 





Hew Books. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN UTAH. By the Very Rev. W.R. 
Harris, D.D., LL.D. Salt Lake’City: Intermountain Cath- 
olic Press. 


The story of the introduction of Catholicism into Utah is 
full of romance and interest. It is, indeed, wonderful what 
the pioneers of our Faith did for the Church; what sufferings 
they endured; what marvelous gentleness and tact they dis- 
played in dealing with the Indians. They had but one thought 
at heart—the spread of the Gospel and truth. We can glean 
out of the present volume what enormous difficulties had to 
be overcome in bringing the light of the Faith te Utah. These 
difficulties came first from the natural antipathy of the Red 
man for the White man, and not far behind were the obstacles 
which nature set up against the intruder into virgin forests, 
impassible rivers, formidable canyons, gorges, mountains. But 
all were overcome by the intrepid band of Spaniards who, 
leaving Santa Fe, made a circuit of the four adjacent states; 
proceeding north to near the uttermost bounds of Colorado, 
thence west to Utah Lake, then slightly southwest to Arizona 
(the Grand Canyon), from where, by an east-southeast journey, 
they crossed the Rio Grande del Norte, and then by a short 
course arrived back at Santa Fe. 

This memorable journey of a party under the direction of 
the Franciscan Fathers, Atanasio Dominguez and Silvestre 
Velez de Escalante—ten persons in all—set out on July 20, 
1776, and arrived back at the point of departure on January 
2, 1777. For the Diario of the Fathers, now printed for the 
first time in English, the thanks of all students of History 
should be given to Dr. Harris. It is one of those human 
documents which will always live; so full of that naive sim- 
plicity of soul and earnestness of purpose is it, that it takes 
possession of the reader. Without detracting from the value 
of Dr. Harris’ work we would wish that this Diario were 
reprinted separately in convenient form for the use of all in- 
terested in the early history of the United States. 

From 1776 to 1841 no Catholic priest put foot on the soil 
of Utah. In the latter year Father De Smet, the famous 
Jesuit, seems to have passed through there on his way to his 
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Northwest ,Mission. In 1846 he met the Mormons who, to 
the number of about 10,000, were camped on the Territory of 
Omaha, and became friendly with Brigham Young to whom he 
gave such glowing accounts of the country around Utah, that 
it seems probable that Yeung decided to make the place his 
land of promise. Father De Smet does not claim that his ad- 
vice was the means of sending the Mormons there; all he says 
in his letter, which the author quotes, is: ‘‘ They asked me a 
thousand questions about the regions I had explored, and the 
valley which I have just described to you pleased them greatly 
from the account I gave of it. Was that what determined 
them? I would not dare assert it. They are there!”’ But 
if after events prove anything it does look as if the Mormons 
were grateful to the Jesuit for his information. Later on in 
the history of Catholicism in: Utah the Mormon tabernacle 
of St. George was placed at the disposal of Father Scanlan 
(now Bishop), and not only that, but the tabernacle choir 
learned how to sing the choir parts of a High Mass, and sang 
at Father Scanlan’s Mass after a fortnight’s practice. 

The growth of the Church in Utah was constant if some- 
what slow, which of course may be easily understood. In 
1886 it was erected into a separate diocese with Father Scan- 
lan as Bishop. Since then the progress has been marked. 
There are about 10,000 Catholics spread over an area of 
153,768 miles, with twenty priests, ninety-eight sisters, twenty 
churches, schools and a well-equipped hospital. So far as 
one may judge from the buildings erected by the present 
Bishop, the Catholics of the state are full of enthusiasm for 
the advance of religion. Everything augurs well for a great 
future for the Church in the Mormon State. 


GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S,. Horsburgh, M.A. 
London: Methuen & Co. 60 cents, 


A fourth edition of Mr. Horsburgh’s Life of Savonarela has 
just been sent us for review. It is not only a revised but an 
enlarged edition of the original book. This study of one of 
the greatest of Florentines is of engrossing interest. The fifty 
years of his extraordinary career coincide with the period of 
the Renaissance “the most brilliant, diversified and momen- 
tous epoch in the history of the world.” Moulded almost un- 
consciously by it Savonarola was the incarnation of that 
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period. Calm and storm alternating from the quiet, cloistered 
life led in St. Domenico at Bologna, he passes into the wild 
whirlpool of the world without, torn and distraught with party- 
factions and political intriguings, until at last he plunges into 
the eddying, shifting public life of Florence—and the whole 
city, falling under the magic sway of the Ferrarese Friar, is 
subdivided into parties of “followers” or “‘ adversaries’’ of 
Girolamo Savonarola. In truth a wonderful man in a wonder- 
ful age. 

With calm exactitude free from any perceptible bias, the 
author proceeds to weigh in the balance, the two principal 
figures of the ensuing drama—those of Pope Alexander VI. 
and “Frate Hieronimo.” Alexander Borgia—that name at 
which the world in general, ignorant as is the average mob of 
facts, has hurled for centuries the rotten eggs of its vitupera- 
tion—emerges, in so far as concerns the Papal power, with 
hands clean of the stain of Savonarola’s blood; and the auther 
does not hesitate to assert, that the famous Professor Villari’s 
contention “that the Pope secretly aided and abetted the test” 
of the fiery ordeal, in hopes of its failure and the conse- 
quent downfall and possible death of the Friar, “ rests on no 
extant evidence, and is, indeed, contrary to what evidence is avatl- 
able.” In fact it is now proved by recent research, that the 
much-abused Pope behaved with great leniency and self. re- 
straint, even under the fiercest rhetorical denunciations of 
Savonarola’s preachings. When the last terrible scene was 
clesing in, he appointed as Chief of the three Papal Commis- 
sioners who (at the request of the Signoria of Florence) were 
to make inquiry into the case of the rebellious Friar, Torriani, 
Master General of the Dominican Order. He was a man of the 
highest reputation, who had “ shown himself zealous in forward- 
ing Savonarola’s schemes of Conventual reform,” and had him- 
self appointed Savonarola Vicar of the Tuscan Congregation, 
when the St. Marco Community was practically, at Savona- 
rela’s petition, rendered independent by Pope Alexander. Of 
the three trials he had to undergo, two were purely civil and 
at the hands of the Signoria of Florence, and it was only after 
long delay and after these two civil trials that Alexander 
would appoint the Papal Court of Inquiry and would agree 
finally to the death sentence passed by the Civil Courts being 
carried out in Florence., That the torturing of the prisoners 
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was the hideous outcome of the general practice of those days 
there is now no doubt, and Savonarola and his two compan- 
ions were not the first, nor the last political prisoners who, 
400 years ago, were tortured in order to obtain evidence. 

How, and why it was, that all Florence suddenly turned 
upon the man on whom but a few weeks previously her hopes 
had rested, and whose inspired words and “ prophesyings”’ 
from the Duomo pulpit were law—this and much more Mr. 
Horsburgh tells with brilliant, diamond-cut clearness. No 
book about Savonarola, neither that of Villari, nor Pastor, nor 
Lucas, nor Luotti, nor Mandell Creighton,.is to our mind, so 
thoroughly in touch as is this “study” with the times and 
the marvelous man of whom it treats, that extraordinary char- 
acter hailed at once by admirers as ‘‘Saint” and by enemies 
as “heretic”; whose allegiance to Catholic doctrine and the 
Roman supremacy cannot be challenged, and yet whose per- 
sonal revolt against the personal authority and character of 
Alexander VI. has been exploited as a party-cry by Luther 
and the Lutherans! 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 75 cents each. 


An Introduction to Mathematics, by A. N. Whitehead, con- 
tains a number of chapters on various departments of ‘mathe- 
matics, such as variables, imaginary numbers, conic sections, 
trigonometry. In a few instances a brief, historical explana- 
tion is prefaced to the chapters. Lovers of the exact science 
will study this book with considerable interest. 

No book would be of greater service to the average per- 
son of moderate means who may be tempted to speculate or 
invest, than Zhe Stock Exchange, by Francis W. Hirst. Al- 
though written principally for Great Britain, there are pages 
upon pages which cannot but be of use to readers in this 
country; besides, the author devotes one chapter to Wall 
Street, first giving its history, then its present life, and the 
modes of operation there. The last chapter, containing advice 
to investors, is of vast importance and value to all those who 
are not in “the inner ring.” 

Written by a clerk of the House of Commons, Sir Cour- 
tenay Ilbert, Parliament: Its History, Constitution and Practice, 
cannot fail to contain matter both trustworthy and useful, 
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The author gives, in the first place, an interesting, historical 
résumé of the origin and development of parliaments. It is 
curious to note that the word “ parliament” came from what 
was apparently a breach of monastic rule—a talk after dinner 
in the cloisters. Then follow some half-dozen chapters de- 
scribing the House of Commons and its various modes of pro- 
cedure. In the last chapter some attention is given to our 
own electoral houses, as well as those of France and the 
British Colonies. 

In matter and form A Short History of War and Peace, by 
G. H. Perris, is an exception to those volumes of this series 
which we have already noticed. In other volumes we saw 
none of that petty partisanship which disgraces this one. The 
author seems not to have learned that epithets such as 
**Papist,” “ Romanism,” and ‘‘ Popery” have ceased to be 
used by scholars and gentlemen, and are now confined to that 
rapidly-disappearing class of authors whose ignorance of the 
Catholic Church is only equaled by their vulgar insolence, 
It is time now that Catholics should teach a lesson to such 
individuals refusing to either buy or to read their productions, 
All we are surprised at is that the revising editors of the series 
did not attempt to give the author of this book a lesson in 
the etiquette of modern and liberal authorship. 

Thé Science of Wealth, by J. A. Hobson, contains some 
useful material for those who devote any time to economic 
questions, particularly those: connected with the living ques- 
tion of labor and wages. In a dozen chapters the author 
covers the ground fairly well, the chapter on the labor-move- 
ment being especially worthy of attention. 

Those who will expect to find in Modern Geograpy, by 
Marion I. Newbigin, a dry list of bays, mountains, and so 
forth, will be agreeably surprised on opening it to discover 
that those bogies of youth have given place to a number of 
chapters on such questions as ice and its work, plant geog- 
raphy, the distribution of animal life, and the localization ef 
minerals. 

Polar Exploration, by William S. Bruce, is written from a 
scientific point of view. The astronomical features of the 
polar regions are briefly stated, after which chapters are de- 
voted to such subjects as plant and animal life, meteorology, 
physics of the polar seas. In the chapter on “ Plant Life,” 
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the important question of scurvy is dealt with. The old sup- 
posed remedy and preventative, lime juice, does not appear, 
from the experience of explorers who compare results, to be so 
efficacious as was formerly thought. Mr. Bruce’s doctrine is: 
whatever locality you are in, feed on the animal and plant life 
of that locality, and scurvy will not appear. 

There is not much of value for American readers in 
Liberalism, by L. T. Hobhouse, M.A. In places he lays down 
some acceptable laws for liberal government of peoples, but 
in other places he fails to push his arguments to their cor- 
rect conclusions. Among his bibliography he cites works by 
Locke, Paine, Bentham, J. S. Mill, Mazzini. 


AMERICA OF TO-MORROW. By Abbé Felix Klein. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.75. 


In his new book, called America of To-morrow, Abbé Felix 
Klein, author of Jn the Land of the Strenuous Life and An 
American Student in France, has given us a series of interesting 
papers, the results of his recent travels in the United States 
and Western Canada. Originally written in French, the book 
has been translated by E. H. Wilkins, and is published with 
an introductory note by Prefessor Charles R. Henderson of 
the University of Chicago. The Abbé writes gently and, per- 
haps, too uncritically, but that is, at least, a relief from our 
muck-raking journalism and literature. He describes: the ate 
mosphere and the characteristics of several of our large cities, 
notably, New York, Chicago, Omaha, Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco, and gives a particularly interesting view of Western 
Canada. But most interesting of all, probably, to Americans, 
and most timely, is the long chapter devoted to Archbishop 
Ireland. The Abbé gives a vivid and sympathetic picture 
of the venerable Archbishop who is held in such honor by 
so many thousand Catholic citizens, West and East. He em- 
phasizes the remarkable personality of the Archbishop, his 
wide-ranging activities, and the magnitude of the work he has _ 
done for the Church and for the country. The golden jubilee 
of the Archbishop, although by his wish not to be celebrated, 
leads an especial significance to this short but able biography. 
Nor can the book be dismissed without a word of praise for 
the concluding chapter, which deals in a scholarly and broad- 
minded way with the Japanese question, and the possible or 
impossible solutions of the problem of yellow immigration. 
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HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE, ROME. By Right 
Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $2. 

It was at the request of the late Archbishop Corrigan that 
the author wrote this history. Himself the oldest living stu- 
dent of the college (entering it in 1860 and graduating in ’62) 
he can look back over a long vista of years and note the 
gradual growth of the institution. To have a national college 
in Rome was one of the great desires of Archbishops Kenrick 
and Hughes. When the proposal came from Pius IX., in 
1855, that the United States should have a representative 
college in the Eternal City, Archbishop Hughes promptly took 
up the ‘matter. A few months later when the Eighth Pro- 
vincial Council of Baltimore was held it was resolved to ap- 
point a committee of bishops to inquire into the question. 
From this arose a correspondence between the ecclesiastical 
authorities in the states, and those in Rome, which caused to 
be brought rapidly forward plans to open a college. In 1857 
Pius IX. bought a convent which had formerly belonged to 
the Dominican and Visitation Nuns, but which was at that 
moment occupied by the French officers of the Roman garri- 
son. The conditions stipulated by Propaganda were that 
when the use of the building should be handed over to the 
American bishops they should obtain the necessary funds for 
its maintenance. For this purpose $50,000 was contributed 
by the American people during the next year. On December 
7, 1859, the college was opened informally, the solemn open- 
ing taking place next day when Cardinal Barnabo presided. 
Twelve students were present and with them was Dr. McGlynn 
who (according to the author) was not properly a student. 

As the years rolled by, the college progressed under the 
capable direction of the six rectors who have guided its des- 
tinies. But like most new institutions it had its financial 
troubles in the beginning. These were, it is to be hoped, set 
at rest forever in 1869, when $150,000 was collected. All one 
can regret is that the legal title could not have been secured 
to the American Bishops to prevent the trouble which shortly 
afterwards came in the shape of a threat from the Italian 
Government to sell the college; a trouble which may easily 
come to the front again some day. American Catholics are 
grateful to President Arthur and his Secretary of State, Mr. 
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Frelinghuysen, for their energy and promptness in saving the 
property. Since then the college has been enlarged and a beau- 
tiful summer residence, the Villa di Santa Caterina, has been 
secured. ; 

With 6 archbishops (at the time of the book going to press) 
coming from its halls, 18 bishops, 523 priests, the Catholics of 
the United States may have legitimate pride in their college, 
which seems now to have got clear of the rocks and to be out 
into an open sea with a fair breeze to send it along. Mgr. 
Brann’s volume will be read eagerly by past students to whem 
it will bring back old, tond memories. 


A LIKELY STORY. By William De Morgan. New York: The 
‘Henry Holt Company. $1.35. 


It is a well-known fact that when Mr. William De Morgan 
sat down at his desk last year to begin another of his Vic- 
torian and suburban novels, he could not find his fountain- 
pen. Thinking it had hidden in a fit of petulance at being 
overworked to the extent of a quarter of a million words 
every effort, Mr. De Morgan abandoned the search, and sent 
out to a second-hand shop for another pen. This one was 
quite rusty, but with some scratching and spluttering it wrote 
An Affair of Dishonor. Then (let us hope!) it was thrown 
on the ash-heap. At any rate, Mr. De Morgan’s own private 
fountain-pen has now been recovered. Both its disappearance 
and its restoration are shrouded in mystery, and we only hope 
that ‘‘it never can happen again.” The best literary circles, 
however, (as it is surely no longer indiscreet to mention) have 
secretly suspected that it was borrowed by the happily 
roaming ghost of Charles Dickens, to write an account of a 
Christmas dinner in heaven. Be that as it may, the pleasant 
fact remains that this new book is written by the same su- 
burban and early Victorian pen to which we owe Joseph Vance, 
Somehow Good, and Alice-for-Short. A Likely Story centres 
around a talking picture, which relates at length its own 
Italian cinguecénto history, straightens out a marital tangle in 
Chelsea, and encourages a love affair in Worcestershire. The 
plot is, as you see, rambling and leisurely, and has the dis- 
tinctly novel charm that it does not ask to be taken seriously. 
The characters you will like to meet, especially Mr. Reginald 
Aiken, artist and Cockney, and Miss Priscilla Bax, of whom 
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the author says that she is “the earliest Victorian aunt that 
his pen is responsible for.” At the end of the story there 
are a dozen personal pages, in which the author gives a 
whimsical, half-absurd, and wholly delectable afologia pre vita 
sua, and which alone, if you like Mr. De Morgan, are worth 
the price of the volume. If you do not like him, well, he is 
exactly like olives—altogether a matter of individual taste. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK. By Edward Thomas. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.60. 


The Belgian poet, mystic, symbolist and play-writer who 
has just received the Nobel prize for literature, and who in- 
tends shortly to visit this country, is said by his admirers to 
be “the most brilliant and commanding figure in the literary 
world to-day.” It wasin the hope of discovering the founda- 
tion of this claim that we took up Mr. Thomas’ book which 
offers, besides a short biographical sketch, “critical and de- 
scriptive notices,” of his work. 

His first poems and first play, Mr. Thomas says, are 


of the hot-house type, the vapors and bad blood of youth 
more unconventionalthan sincere, . . . they represent with 
a numbed and melancholy intensity the littleness of men, lost, 
ignorant and powerless amidst the forces of nature. 


Six or eight plays are then given with quasi-medizval 
scenario—gloomy, black towers, Plutonian waters, interminable 
stone passages, cold and dark, moaning seas, haunted forests, 
barren wastes and frenzied kings and queens wandering with 
dotards, innecent maidens and bewildered children. Never is 
there a ray of sunlight nor a sane word. Maeterlinck seems 
to be saying with the fat boy in Pickwick, “I wants to make 
your flesh creep;” but it can’t be felt as half real. It is too 
overloaded even for nightmares. We are told that all these 


things are symbols. Of what? M. Maeterlinck will not reveal, 


and it is questionable whether he knows. 

The Philosophic Studies, comprising a translation from the 
Fiemish mystic Ruysbroeck, interpretations of Novalis, Carlyle 
and Emerson that follow are such a medley of false mysti- 
cism, such a mixture of platitudes that no definite opinion of 
them seems possible or necessary. Even Mr. Thomas says: 
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“I find in these two books a certain appearance of facility 
and unreality . . . the voice of one coming out of a li- 
brary, not a wilderness.” 

In his essay on ‘‘ The Life of the Bees,” Maeterlinck says 
that the bees have developed a civilization superior to ours, 
an altruism so much more perfect, living only for the race, 
not for the individual. 

As to flowers: he loves the chrysanthemum “because of 
its singular submissiveness to the perverse multiplication of 
its forms,” and he says that, ‘‘if plants are to reveal one of 
the worlds we are awaiting, the chrysanthemum will do it,’ 
and the dog “ probably”’ another. The two plays Monna 
Vonna and Mary Magdalen, have been refused licences in Eng- 
land, and belong to a type which should be impossible on any 
stage. 

As to M. Maeterlinck’s philosophy—if such it may be 
called—let us quote a few sentences that will illustrate it. 

Mr. Thomas says that “since man is such a‘ pigmy, the 
various benevolent, insolent or indifferent powers which have 
been called God, seem te Maeterlinck inadequate as creator 
and ruler of such beings.” ‘‘ Maeterlinck only appeals strongly 
to those who have shaken off the old religious beliefs.” Ma- 
eterlinck himself says: ‘‘ We are now emerging from a great 
religious period and that threatening background of human 
life is disappearing.” Again he writes: “If God there be” 
. . » And again: ‘Jesus Christ and Marcus Aurelius are 


‘mot open to misfortunes of the same complexion as Hamlet 


and Ccdipus.” His people “do what they must.” The jealous 
lover dragging the princess by the hair says: ‘she could give 
lessons in innocence to God.” In another vein: “It is idle 
to think that by means of words any rea] communication can 
ever pass from one man to another.” He writes of “‘coming 
out of the thick air of experience into the crystal inane.’ 

May we not justly ask: Is there any character or purpose 
in all this? Is it “ brilliant and commanding?” 

Mr. Thomas says: “ Maeterlinck’s writings are certain to 
be treated as sacramental by coteries and to be brusquely 
ridiculed by the no-nonsense school.” Let us be thankful 
that there zs a “no-nonsense school,” and that it has re- 
tained what these sentimentalists lack—a saving sense of 
humor. 
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THE WARGRAVE TRUST. By Christian Reid. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 


One who appreciates the courage to do right, and takes 
pleasure in seeing men and women climb to high levels of 
conduct amid trying circumstances, will find this an inspiring 
story. There is nothing bizarre in the make-up of the char- 
acters who here play their parts. They are entirely normal. 
There is nothing of subtlety in the problems they have to 
solve; they are substantially such as confront thousands every 
day. The reader who likes to occupy his mind with the do- 
ings of whimsical people, or with the behavior of better-bal- 
anced folk in odd and unexpected circumstances, and has no 
taste for what is really worth while, will call this a dull tale. 
To the thoughtful it will prove thoroughly interesting, for it 
is a well-thought-out and well-written story of fine conduct 
in the face of heavy odds. 


THE STORY OF CECILIA. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25. 


An unusual marriage, involving a rather difficult, moral 
question, gives rise to this story, and permeates it to the end. 
The report that her lover had met a dreadful death in Africa, 
drove Cecily Shannon, an Irish girl of the aristocratic class, 
out of her mind and to the point of death. Brought back to 
partial health and reason by.a young plebian physician who 
slightly resembled her betrothed, she thought him her lover; 
and as there seemed to be no ether way to save her from a 
wretched fate, she was given to him in marriage. A daugh- 
ter, the Cecilia of our story, was born to them. Out of this 
fruitful root sprang many problems. The physician’s anxiety 
as to what would happen when the cloud on his wife’s mind 
lifted and her memery caught up the broken thread; his 
mother’s instinctive, deep-seated and unrelenting antipathy 
towards the gentry; the varied feelings roused by Cecilia’s in- 
troduction to her mother’s people and by the rivalry for her 
hand between one of that class and a distant relative of her 
father’s, all these things and many more like them are thor- 
oughly understood and vividly set forth in the story. It is a 
healthy, charming tale. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE RULE OF ST. AUGUSTINE. By Hugh 
of St. Victor. Translated by Dom Aloysius Smith, C.R.L. 
St. Louis: B. Herder. 75 cents. 


It is with the idea of helping those who, live under the 
rule of St. Augustine, but are not familiar with Latin, that Dom 
Smith has translated this treatise. But every religious, male 
or female, will find within its covers much matter of great 
import for advancement in the spiritual life, while those of the 
laity who desire to get an idea of the perfection aimed at in 
community life, will do well to read it. Chapters are devoted 
to love of God, humility, prayer, obedience, and several points 
in connection with the temporal necessaries of life. 


CHILDREN OF TO-MORROW. By Clara E. Laughlin. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.30. 


The main portion of this novel is based on an episode 
which had occurred fifteen years previously. Lyman Innes, a 
State Governor, had been holding office during a critical period 
in the history of labor in the United States. A great strike 
had been declared with no prospect of any agreement being 
arrived at by the men and their employers. His office became 
so deluged with correspondence from both factions of strikers 
that he found it necessary to enlarge his staff of clerks. With 
a number of incapable persons he could not make any head- 
way. At this point one of his clerks discovered a Mrs. Bar- 
deen, who turned out to be specially adapted for the work the 
Governor had in hand. But her husband objected. Ostensi- 
bly submitting, she secretly kept on at the work. The husband 
discovering this, shoots the Governor and then commits suicide. 
The Governor is thenceforth hailed as a martyr to the cause 
of labor. ‘ 

Fifteen years pass, and the children of Lyman Innes meet 
Mrs. Bardeen and her daughter, both of whom have changed 
their names. On this meeting the plot rests. It works smooth- 
ly, though at times the author fails to keep a tight grip on 
it; but she writes well, her particular strength lying in de- 
scription of city life. There is that atmosphere of close living 
all through the book. She seems to know her city—New 
York—well. 
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THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT. By J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
M.P. New York: The Henry Holt Company. 75 cents. 


As Mr. MacDonald rightly points out, it is to be expected 
that in a series like The Home University Library, when other 
volumes have been written by experts in their individual lines, 
that the editors would turn to one identified with and presum- 
ably an authority on Socialism. The author being connected, 
with the Independent Labor Party of Great Britain, and a 
known exponent of the movement, was accordingly sought to 
write the present volume. To meet the obvious demands of the 
uninitiated the author divides his work into four principal 
parts; the first being an account of socialistic evolution, the 
next a criticism of existing abuses in the world, then an ex- 
position of what Socialism is: its dreams, its work both now 
and in the future, and lastly a brief historical résumé of the 
Socialist movement. 

In his Introduction Mr. MacDonald defines Socialism as 


the creed of those who, recognizing that the community ex- 
ists for the improvement of the individual and for the main- 
tenance of liberty, and that the control of the economic 
circumstances of life means the control of life itself, seek to 
build up a social organization which will include in its activi- 
ties the management of those economic instruments, stich as 
land and industrial capital, that cannot be left safely in the 
hands of individuals. 


Later on he explains in extended form what underlies this 
definition; sometimes satisfactorily, sometimes rather vaguely. 
There is certainly much to be accepted and commended in 
what he says concerning several abuses of modern life, but— 
the proposed remedy—of it what shall we say? 

This is all: that the theoretical solution given is not in 
conformity with the teaching of other Socialists; indeed, if we 
mistake not, of some of Mr. MacDonald’s own associates, if 
we may take the lurid language of Mr. Keir Hardie, a few 
years ago, at its face value. Undoubtedly Mr. MacDonald is 
serious and sincere, and if he had his way many abuses would 
be crushed out of modern life. Yet at times we are tempted 
to think that he is suppressing something unpleasant, that he 
is not stating the tenets of up-to-date Socialists in all their 
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nakedness; indeed, to be candid, we think that there is too 
much open opposition on his part to those devotees of Social- 
ism, whose advanced views have made cautious people tremble 
at the thought of what would happen if Socialism materialized 
into something concrete in life. 

That the Socialist theory is a failure is writ large on many 
a page of this book. The author never dreamt of this, for in 
the one open failure of Socialism—the French national work- 
shops—he takes considerable care to explain how the movement 
was bound from the very start to be a fiasco. This is not 
what we refer to, but to the utter lack of cohesion, the diver- 
sity of view, the anarchic, communistic, revolutionary (Mr, 
MacDonald insists that ‘‘evolutionary” is the proper word) theo- 
ries and desires of a large percentage of Socialists; theories 
which have been put into active service whenever an oppor- 
tunity has occurred. 

One thing we note in the book: a definite expression re- 
garding perfect liberty in matters of religion is wanting. The 
author leaves on the Catholic mind the unpleasant feeling that 
he is thoroughly antagonistic to the Catholic Church. His 
references to it are by no means acctrate. We do not wish 
to be unkind, but we cannot help pointing out that the author 
is only half educated in his own subject. It is evident that 
he has failed to grasp the historical fact that the Reformation 
was primarily an economic revolution, and that dogma played 
only a secondary place at first; and, again, that Capitalism, 
which he wishes to annihilate, began with Protestantism. The 
nonsense he writes about individual reason challenging eccle- 
siastical bondage (p. 22), and the absurdity of quoting Luther 
—a toady to tyrannical and titled libertines, and a man wholly 
out of sympathy with the people (the Proletariat)—should not 
find a place in a- book written by a Socialist, particularly one 
who can pen the following words: 


There are some events in history about which popular 
opinion comes to a conclusion, wrong as wrong can be, but 
the opinion is circulated, is reiterated, is persisted in until it 
becomes an unquestioned assumption, and it can be removed 
after that only by the most patient and laborious campaign of 
—telling the truth (p. 164). 


That is all Catholics ask—truth, justice, fair-play, and, 
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above all, that shibboleth of Socialism, Liberty. If we may 
be permitted to read between the lines of this book, which is 
certainly the mildest exposition of Socialism we have read, we 
can only come to the conclusion that Socialists are not pre- 
pared to give us any of them. 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL SO- 
CIETY. Vols. V.-X. Cleveland, Ohio: The Arthur H. 
Clarke Company. 


We wish again to emphasize the singular value of these 
volumes to all students of Industrialism. The title of the 
work sufficiently indicates its scope. The matter which the 
volumes present, and which has been secured only after long- 
continued and painstaking research cannot be found elsewhere. 
It is a rescript of the daily thought of the day; of how move- 
ments actually started and progressed. The contemporaneous 
history here presented is a most important contribution to the 
history of the origins and growth of the problems, contests, 
aims and successes of the labor movement from frontier days 
to the year 1880. In view of present social conditions and 
the vast problems that face us few studies are more useful 
and beneficial just now than that of the question of Labor. 


ITALIAN CITIES AND COUNTRY SEATS. By Tryphosa Bates 
Batcheller. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5. 


The volume before us gives proof that Mrs. Bates Batcheller 
enjoyed a very unusual opportunity of becoming familiar with 
the homes of the Italian nobility, and pen and camera have 
been freely used in presenting us with detailed descriptions 
ef the places where this gifted young American woman was 
cordially entertained. Naturally she is brimming over with 
enthusiasm at the graciousness extended her by exalted and 
even by royal persons, and this volume of her letters is undis- 
guised and undiluted in its admiration. Chapters of history 
that cling about some noble name, bloody or romantic episodes 
that long ago were staged in a castle or villa which she has 
visited and photographed—these combine with vivid sketches 
of newly-made friends, to give the book arather unique place 
in the literature descriptive of contemporary Italy. 

Two notes we make in criticism: First, that here again, is 
displayed that lofty unconcern of blunders in Italian which 
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has come to be characteristic of American publishers; and 
secondly, that Mrs. Batcheller, is sometimes as unfortunate in 
her allusions to the Catholic religion as she is in the writing 
of English. 


THE INCOME TAX. A study of the History, Theory and Prac- 
tice of Income Taxation at Home and Abroad. By Ed- 
win R. A. Seligman. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

Professor Seligman’s book is the one we should recom- 
mend to a reader desiring to secure a clear and authoritative 
exposition of the main outlines of the very urgent issues 
involved in the question of an income tax. Also to the stu- 
dent aiming at a thorough examination of the details of the 
problem, this volume is indispensable. Few questions just 
now are of more urgent or fundamental interest than those 
involved in the agitation for a federal income tax, and upon 
these questions few men can speak with such authority as Pre- 
fessor Seligman. In this book we have the gathered harvest 
of his many years of patient and wide-ranging study, and it 
must be carefully weighed by any who henceforth speak, or 
write, or attempt to legislate upon the topic here discussed. 

The Introduction recalls some of the fundamental questions 
connected with methods of taxation; the body of the book 
reviews the history of the Income Tax, dividing 600 pages 
about equally between Europe and the United States; and 
the conclusion discusses the practical points involved in the 
legislative programmes that are daily being submitted to the 
consideration of the American citizen. 

If it be not unfair to the author, it will at least interest 
the reader to have a mere indication of the conclusions of this 
long and laborious study. They are chiefly these: 

First, in the United States the income tax is surely come 
ing. 

Secondly, experience has always shown that under ordinary 
conditions an income tax always works better from year to 
year or from decade to decade. 

Thirdly, the success of an income tax depends, perhaps 
more than almost any other modern institution upon adminis- 
trative machinery. Not even an ideally perfect scheme will 
work unless we select the correct machinery. 
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A-CONVERT’S REASON WHY. By A. J. Hayes. Cambridge: 
The Rivetside Press. $1. 


The author, who is a convert, gathered together the material 
of this book as he was gaining knowledge, alone and unaided, 
of the Catholic Church. Having derived great help from it 
he has now thrown it together in book form, and given it to 
the world, being satisfied that his reward will be considerable 
if it lights the way for even one soul. 

The plan of the work is catechetical. Yndeed, the simple 
Catechism is more or less repeated question and answer. But 
the difference between the two books lies in the addition, in 
the book under review, of copious and long extracts illustrating 
the question in hand. These extracts are from a wide variety 
of sources, from the Holy Scriptures down to the Boston 
Transcript (two extracts trom which, by the way, we cannot 
see a reason for having included); poetry, essays, novels have 
been all commandeered. The last few pages of the book are 
occupied with brief biographies of those whose words have 
been quoted. 

The author uses the word Revelation instead of the word 
Apocalypse to which Catholics are accustomed. And we should 
like to point out to the publishers that there is no reason why 
a book sent for review, should have its title page disfigured 
by the smear of an ugly rubber stamp. 


FAIR NOREEN. By Rosa Mulholland. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.50. 

This is an entertaining. and wholesome story, which gives 
us glimpses of Irish hospitality, resignation to the will of God, 
and faith in His over-ruling Providence, so charactesistic of 
the people of whom the story tells. The heroine is the only 
child of an impoverished Earl, who comes unto her own through 
much tribulation. All the characters in the book are well 
drawn, especially the vain, middle-aged, designing mother, 
who stands ready to trim her sails to every breeze. We fear 
that the size of the book will mitigate against its popularity. 


THE GOLDEN SPEARS. By Edmund Leamy. New York: 
Desmond Fitzgerald. $1. x 
Under the title, Zhe Golden Spears, and with a short pre- 

face by Mr. J. E. Redmond, is published a special American 
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edition of fairy tales for children by the distinguished Irish 
patriot, the late Edmund Leamy. Woven from the weirdly 
sweet Gaelic traditions and legends, these tales have a beauty, 
a tenderness, and an exquisite imagery not. to be described. 
And withal their simplicity ensures their appeal to childish 
hearts. In praise of their author it may not be amiss to quote 
the words of Katharine Tynan: 


As in the case of many Irishmen, public life claimed him, 
to the irreparable loss of other and, perhaps, finer things. He 
had the temperament of the poet and artist, something, too, of 
the knight-errant, and that brought him out into the busy 
arena of politics, to fight many dragons for his liege lady, 

' Ireland. Else literature generally would have been the richer. 
As it is, he has left us two or three exquisite books of fairy 
stories, shot through and through with that light and shade, 
that glory of atmosphere which is about me as I write amid 
the hills of Wicklow near ‘‘ the Golden Spears,’’ which some 
Englishman named prosaically ‘‘ The Sugar Loaves.’’ Only 
Ireland could have produced Edmund Leamy. He was her 
true son. He responded to every touch of the mother who 
plays on the heart-strings of her children. . . . The harp 
of Ireland, says the old legend, had three strings. The first 
sang of youth and love and laughter ; the second sang of weep- 
ing and sadness; the third was the song of sleeping, the 

_ sweetest of all, with which the mother rocks her children to 
sleep. Edmund Leamy knew how to sound all three. 


WOMAN’S PART IN GOVERNMENT WHETHER SHE VOTES OR 
NOT. By William H. Allen. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.50. 


A book that can be of great service to thoughtful Amer- 
can women is Woman's Part in Government, Whether She Votes 
or Not. It is written by William H. Allen, who is the director 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research and Training School for 
Public Service, and the author of Lffictent Democracy, Civics 
and Health and other books. Mr. Allen is a believer in equal 
suffrage, but evidently not a promoter of it. He believes that 
women will vote in the future, and that it will be no hard 
task to them. 


Any woman, [he observes] who can run a charity organiza- 
tion, a suburban home, a typewriter, a boarding-house, a 
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sales-counter, a loom with one hundred spindles or a class- 
room with sixty children, will find voting so easy and so 
simple, and so transient in its satisfaction, that she will won- 
der at woman’s anxiety to do it. 


But in this book he suggests, and to a certain extent plans 
out, the surprisingly many civic activities possible to women 
without the use of the ballot. He shows how women may 
work between election times for social reform and progress. 
He has written, in short, a hand-book of practical economics 
for American women, not in a cut and dried fashion, but sug- 
gestively and inspiringly. As he says, the book 


aims not to settle but to raise questions, to encourage self- 
analysis and study of local conditions, to stimulate interest in 
methods and next steps of getting done what we all agree 
should be done to make democracy efficient. 


THE QUEST OF THE SILVER FLEECE. By W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.35. 


The number of novels attempting to solve the negro prob- 
lem is rather surprisingly small. There should therefore be 
some interest in a new one by the author of Zhe Souls of 
Black Folk, W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, himself a negro, and 
an ardent defender and champion of his people. The story is 
called The Quest of the Silver Fleece and is worth reading, if 
simply for its unusual literary merit. The silver fleece is, of 
course, the cotton, and the scene is laid for the most part in 
Alabama. The education of the negroes, the ownership and 
renting of land, and the management of white and black labor 
are among the questions dealt with, and in the last*third of 
the book we are given an interesting picture of the social life 
of the educated negroes in the city of Washington, and of 
their political position and influence. The book is not at all 
prosy, however, but remains forcefully and even dramatically 
a story. It may easily be contended that the author’s account 
of the abuses practiced by Southern land-owners is exagger- 
ated by prejudice, and that a much fairer view of the ques- 
tion may be found in Octave Thanet’s novel, By Inheritance. 
At any rate Mr. Du Bois’ book will repay a reading and a 
serious consideration. 
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LATTER-DAY CONVERTS. Translated from the French of Rev. 
Alexis Crosnier by Katherine A. Hennessy. Philadelphia: 
John Joseph McVey. : 


Personal example has always been the most effective of 
arguments. Hence it is that the story of men who have earn- 
estly sought and found the true Faith will be a most effective 
apologetic with those who are still searching. And the story 
will also have its unique value for those of us who have had 
the gift of Faith since early Baptism. It will ‘teach us how 
we ought to value this divine treasure and make our lives 
conform to its teachings. 

We know of few books likely to prove so useful to inquir- 
ing non-Catholics, nor so stimulating to Catholics, considering 
the dangers of our day, than this small volume entitled: Zaz- 
ter-Day Converts. No matter in what school a man may have 
been trained, no matter how deeply he may have drunk of 
human wisdom, no matter how far he may have fallen in the 
moral scale—if he but seek sincerely and pray earnestly, he will 
find that there is but one royal road of truth, and that road leads 
to the portals of the Catholic Church. When his soul hungers, 
as all souls must at times hunger, for satisfying food, he will 
find that she alone has the food of eternal life. If one doubts 
this, let him ‘“‘ come and see” the story written in this volume. 
Five men, all of them intellectually strong, one of them a 
giant in intellect, after searching and seeking, find peace and 
rest in the Catholic Church. To her did all their different 
roads lead. Brunetiére found science absolutely unsatisfactory, 
and turned to the Catholic Church as the sole teacher of 
truth. Huysmans found art empty until Catholic truth gave 
it meaning. Retté tried sensuality, and was saved from despair 
by the Catholic truth of redemption. Francois Coppée was led 
by suffering to the Church of his childhood. Paul Bourget 
sounded modern sociological doctrines that knew not God, 
and then realized that the individual, the family and the state 
demand the truth of the Catholic Church. 

The book is a vindication, and a “ triumph ”—a triumph 
most Christian for it shows how the love and grace of God 
work still in wondrous ways to lead souls to her who is ever 
ancient, and yet ever new. Miss Hennessy is to be congratu- 
lated for bringing it within the reach of English readers and 
for the excellence of her translation. 
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TENNYSON. Par Firman Roz. Paris: Bloud et Cie. 2/7. 50. 
LA JEUNESSE DE SHELLEY. Par A. Koszul. Paris: Bloud 
et Cie. 4/7. 

M. Brunetiére was quite right: the French nation is still 
“the most inquisitive about foreign literatures,” the most 
keenly receptive and appreciative of all that is meant by 
comparative criticism, Here, within a few months, and in 
those admirably printed yet inexpensive editions which Amer- 
ican publishers have yet to achieve, one finds the house of 
Bloud et Cie. issuing critical biographies of Tennyson, the 
typical English laureate, and of the romantic and revolution- 
ary Shelley. Itis always interesting and often illuminating to 
study the appreciation of British poets among critics of other 
race, since commonly this appreciation either anticipates or 
survives the home verdict. Byron’s vogue upon the Continent 
long outlived the vivid but stormy glory of his English reign, 
and still to a great extent, endures; while apparently, the 
waning of the Tennysonian planet is not yet apparent upon 
Continental horizons. 

M. Firman Roz’ study of this latter poet is a pleasant and 
sufficiently exhaustive apotheosis of one whom the author 
rightly designates the oficial poet, the national poet, of Victor- 
ian England. In the volume of M. Koszul, we have a most 
enthusiastic history of the life and work of Shelley up to his 
twenty-sixth year, with interesting fragments from his owa 
letters and the journal of Mary Godwin. English readers, 
perhaps, will quarrel with one or two of the French critic’s 
conclusions; they will question the assertion that Tennyson 
possessed “‘more sympathy and emotion” than Browning, for 
instance—and they will suggest to M. Koszul the futility of 
looking for any real maturing of Shelley’s genius. It was all 
along, the glory, the uncertainty of Ja jeunesse. As a brother 
poet has put it: “Both as poet and man he was essentially 
a child.” But when all is said, sympathy illumines more than 
it obscures and these two biographies are certain to foster a 
better understanding between book-lovers on both sides of the 
Channel. 

The verse translations are carefully and accurately ren- 
dered, so far as the genius of language permit. Obviously, to 
transpose the lyrics of “The Princess” or the rapturous 
melodies of “‘Queen Mab,” is at best a tour de force; for the 
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“richness and looseness” of English poetic diction (which 
Shelley’s biographer so much admires) may scarcely be re- 
tained in the cadences of Racine and de Musset. 


ITH GOD, is the inviting title of a new prayer book by 
the Rev. F. X. Lasance. It contains a wealth of prayers, 
devotional reading and instruction, and will recommend itself 
particularly to all lovers of the Eucharistic Christ. The au- 
thor has, on various occasions, done a great deal to meet the 
needs of the faithful with regard to books of devotion, and his 
latest contribution in this field is certain to prove useful and 
helpful. (New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25.) 


ERMONS AND LECTURES, by Monsignor Grosch (New 
York: Benziger Brothers. $1.35). The first five sermons 
in this volume are on the absorbing question of education. 
They are sure to be read with considerable attention. A most 
useful discourse is that on Catholic Intolerance. We find the 
author’s style rather florid in places and replete with the 
marks of the rhetorician. This enables us to understand a 
slight straying from historical facts in the sermon on Ireland’s 
Apostle. 


WOMAN’S WORLD TOUR IN A MOTOR, by Harriet 

White Fisher. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.) Fortunately a camera was taken along on this remarka- 
ble trip, and we have seventy splendid illustrations as an ac- 
companiment to the very clear text. Mrs. Fisher, the widow 
of a United States navy man, a woman of wealth and social 
position, and a friend to all the celebrities at home and abroad; 
is not averse to publicity, and many pages in her book are de- 
voted to newspaper encomiums of her own original personality 
and the novelty of her mode of taking a vacation. 


VIKING’S LOVE, by Ottilie A. Liljencrantz. (Chicago: 

A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.) These four short stories of 
Scandinavian heroes keep close to tradition in picturing their 
subjects as rough, violent men, with passions as simple and 
unrestrained as spring-freshets and mountain-storms; vehement 
in love, fiery in pride, furious in vengeance, terrible in expia- 
tion. Here and there a gleam of the gentler qualities—trust- 
fulness, constancy, self-sacrifice, redeems their character and 
softens the story of their deeds. 
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LYS-ALL-ALONE, by Una Macdonald. (Boston: L. C, 
Page & Co. $1.50.) The craving of a little child for 
the tender and ever-demonstrative love of a mother is the 
theme of this story, written by one who evidently knows little 
folks well. Alys, though dearly loved by all around her, must 
needs be left often to her own devices. In many ways, espe- 
cially through the resourcefulness of a young musician, and 
the vividness of her make-believe life, she manages to keep 
cheerful and to spread sunshine, until at last the heavy trial 
that had clouded her life is unexpectedly lifted, and the fairest 
of her day-dreams comes true. 


HE MONEY MOON, by Jeffrey Farnol. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) ‘Original and quaint,” 
are the words used by the author to describe the principal 
character's idea of a walking tour. They may be applied with 
equal correctness to practically all of his own ideas and policies 
and those of the other amiable individuals who come before 
us in the story. The disagreeable people alone strike us as 
thoroughly real. As a study of foibles, some harmless, some 
dangerous, but not actually disastrous, the book is quite in- 
teresting and, in a way, instructive. Besides it is delightfully 
written. 


HEN “TODDLES” WAS SEVEN.—BIBLE STORIES, 
by Mrs. Hermann Bosch. (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.) These are stories recounted to “Toddles” by 
her mother at bedtime. In writing down to a seven-year- 
old standard, it is difficult to preserve anything of the 
strength and simplicity of the texts of the Testament, and 
though these stories as they stand are praiseworthy, we think 
it better that a child should become familiar with the eract 
words of the Bible. If the book inspires other mothers to 
make their children familiar with Scripture, however, it will 
fulfill a most worthy mission. 


— THE RANGER, by John V. Lane. (Boston: L. 
C. Page & Co. $1.50.) Rodney, the Ranger, with Daniel 
Morgan on trail and battlefield, is primarily a book for boys, 
but it will be enjoyed by every one who likes a stirring tale 
well told. Complete in itself it should nevertheless be under- 
stood that this story is a continuation of the author’s March- 
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ing With Morgan, “the patriotic and gallant Morgan, who 
was conspicuously successful in inspiriting and directing many 
of the Revolution’s most venturesome spirits.” 


OUISE AUGUSTA LECHMERE, by Rev. Henry D’Arras, 
S.J. (New York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents.) This is 

a biography of an English convert to Catholicism, written by 
her son, a Jesuit. It is from the French by Mrs. Frederick 
Raymond Barker. To the comparatively small number of the 
subject’s friends this biography will be valuable, but for the 
public at large it does not hold a great deal that will interest. 


ISS BILLY, by Eleanor H. Porter. (Boston: L. C. Page 

& Co. $1.50). In the short space of some three hun- 

dred pages, and in the lapse of three or four years, Miss Billy, 

the heroine of this novel, changes from an impulsive, almost 

ridiculously ignorant sort of young person, into a thoughtful, 

serious, charming woman. Altogether it is not a story of great 
interest or importance. 


HE QUEEN’S PROMISE, by Mary T. Waggaman. (New 

York: Benziger Brothers. 60 cents), is a very pretty 

story, and though it tells of a little girl, it will be enjoyed by 
readers of any age. 


ATHOLOGY should learn to confine itself to the medical 
journals. It is too fond of sticking its ugly face into 
fiction, as witness a new book by Robert Ames Bennet. 
Out of the Primitive, is the story of a man’s fight against an 
inherited taint of alcoholism. It is an unnecessary story, and 
rather disagreeable in parts. The chapter in which the man 
takes the communion wine at an Episcopalian service, and so 
rouses his craving for drink, is, without punning, in particu. 
larly bad taste. 


C. PAGE & CO., of Boston, have produced a volume by 

* Helen W. Henderson on The Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts and Other Collections of Philadelphia. The book 
can best be described by quoting from the author’s preface: 
“The scope of the present volume is limited to the more im- 


portant of the public collections of Philadelphia, with particu. 
VOL, XCIV.——44 
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lar stress upon the historic portraits, in which they are ex- 
tremely rich. It aims to give some idea of the artistic ma- 
terial in the city, produced by that galaxy of resident artists, 
whose presence, fostered by the court of Washington, caused 
Philadelphia, in her early days, to be looked upon as the 
Athens of America.” The eighty-two fine illustrations make 
the book a valuable addition to libraries of art. It sells 
for $3. 


NNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON, best known as the author 

of the Little Colonel series for girls, has published 

a book called Travelers Five Along Life's Highway (Boston: L. 

C. Page & Co. $1.25). The book, which presents a foreword 

by Bliss Carman, consists of five short stories told with sweet- 
ness and humor. 


T is a pleasure to welcome yearly, the handy little publication 
known as The Catholic Diary. The edition for 1912 marks 
the fourth year of its publication. Many useful changes have 
been made, and instead of the daily thoughts culled from the 
writings of the Saints, quotations from the Holy Bible are used. 
The Diary is so arranged as to be useful in all parts of the 
world. It may be purchased from Benziger Brothers at a cost 
of 40 cents. 


ONFESSION MADE EASY, by the Rev. Fr. Hockenmaier, 
O.F.M.,is a manual of instructions and devotions for the 
Catholic laity translated into English by the Rev. L. A. 
Reudter. This manual has already been translated into nine 
languages. The subject is clearly and exhaustively treated. 
75 cents is the cost of the book in cloth binding. It is pub- 
lished by the Society of the Divine Word, Techney, III. 


ANTATE, is the title given to a collection of English and 
Latin hymns with music, compiled by Prof. John Singen- 
berger. It should prove an efficient help towards furthering 
congregational singing in churches. (New York: Fr. Pustet. 
35 cents). 


IDA DE SANTA TERESA DE JESUS. Por el P. Fran- 
cisco de Ribera. (Barcelona: Gustavo Gili), Father 
Ribera is first among Spanish authorities on St. Teresa, not 
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only because he was first in order of time, but because he was 
also a good historian. His biography of the saint was written 
within five years after her death. The introduction to the 
present edition is by Father J. Pons, S.J. 


EX IN CORDE, by W. Emery Barnes, D.D. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25). Lex in Corde consists 
of eighteen studies in the Psalms by the Huldean Professor of 
Divinity of the University of Cambridge. For Catholics there 
is nothing of value or utility in the book. It is written in a 
loose, scrappy manner, and is devoid of that security of opin- 
ion which Catholics expect. The treatment of the authorship 
of the Psalms is slight and unsatisfactory, neither can the cita- 
tions of other authors be considered happy or commendable. 


HE CANTICLE OF CANTICLES. Philological and Exe- 
getical Commentary, by P. Joiion. (Paris: Gabrie] Beau- 
chesne et Cie). The author of this volume is convinced that 
the ancient exegetical tradition represents, in a large measure, 
the thought of the inspired author. The conclusion of his 
study is that the Canticle, in its literal sense, chants the mu- 
tual love of Jehovah and Israel, and traces in broad outlines 
the religious history of the chosen nation. 


E NOUVEAU DOCTEUR, par Jules Pravieux. (Paris: 
Plon Nourrit et Cie). In Ze Nouveau Docteur, the well- 
known novelist, M. Pravieux, adds another to his series of 
already popular provencial studies. The contest between the 
old doctor, who has for almost a lifetime held undisputed 
sway over a wide-spread clientéle, and the young one whose 
unwelcome arrival excites a storm of opposition, is very amus- 
ing. The pictures of the curé and his vicaire are dignified, 
lifelike and free from the tendency to the fantastic that dis- 
figures many novels of the day. The feud is closed by an at- 
tending and inevitable love story. 


Po following are the latest numbers of the excellent series 

published by Bloud et Cie of Paris: Lettres Choisies de 
Saint Vincent de Paul; Bible et Science, par Ch. de Kirwan; 
Berkeley, par Jean Didier; L’Ouvriére, par Mile. Jules Simon; 
Malebranche, par J. Martin; La Paix dans la:Vérité, par Ber- 
nard Allo; Le Missal Romain, par Dom J. Baudot. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (16 Dec.): ‘‘ Nonconformity and the ‘Ne Temere.’” 
“The latest protest against the ‘Ne Temere’ decree 
comes from the Wesleyan Methodists.” The promulga- 
tion of the decree is. regarded as constituting a “ serious 
danger to the public welfare.” But it is shown that the 
only instance where the decree might effect a hardship 
is'in the case of a “‘ mixed marriage.”’ And here ample 
means exist for guarding the rights of the non-Catholic 
party. At any rate, the decree does not affect the ob- 
ligations of natural justice ‘resting on a Catholic who 
marries a non-Catholic against the provisions of the 
**Ne Temere.”——Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B., considers 
the charges brought against 7he Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and finds them ‘“‘undeserved and consequently unjust.” 
—‘“The Crusade Against Evil Literature.” An im- 
portant and influential deputation, representing church- 
men and laymen of the highest rank, has waited on the 
Home Secretary to ask for legal control of books, pict- 
ures and entertainments of a demoralizing character. 
In Ireland a similar determined movement has been 
afoot for some time. 

(23 Dec.): “‘ After a short passage through the House 
of Lords, the Insurance Bill is now part of the law of 
the land.”———“ Prisoner’s Aid.” Sometimes the great 
thing, if not the one thing, needful after the punishment 
of prison is a fair opportunity. It is for Prisoner’s Aid 
to acquaint itself with individual cases, ‘‘to seek them 
out, to stand by them until they have had their fair 
opportunity”———“‘An extraordinary marriage case is 
engaging the attention of Mr. Justice Kenny in Dublin.’ 
Anxious that his marriage should be kept secret, a cer- 
tain party had the ceremony performed at 10:30 at 
night by a Catholic priest, but in the presence of only 
one witness. ‘‘ The petitioner now contends that as the 
Council of Trent requires two witnesses for a valid mar- 
riage, he is entitled to a decree of nullity.” 

(30 Dec.): A preliminary to the reform of the Breviary: 
an Apostolic Constitution abolishes the present order 
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of the Psalter in the Breviary from January 1, 1913, 
and prescribes the use of a new arrangement, which 
will bring about the recitation of the entire Psalter 
within the week. In the meantime any one is at liberty 
to use the new order of the Psalter immediately after 
its publication. Other reforms in the Breviary and in 
the Roman Missal as well, may be looked for within 
the next few years.——‘‘ A Pax Britannica,” a summing 
up of the results of the correspondence on the new 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

The Month (Jan.): In “The Cardinal’s Hat and Its History,” 
Rev. Herbert Thurston traces this head-dress to Inno- 
cent1V. Several illustrations of various styles are given. 

Montgomery Carmichael thinks that ‘‘The Virgin 
of the Rocks” in both the Louvre and the National 
Gallery are by Leonardo da Vinci.——The Editor, in an 
article entitled, ‘‘ Dr. Lingard,” reminds Catholics of the 
debt they owe Dr. Lingard, and points out the many serv- 
ices he rendered the Church at a critical period of her his- 
tory in England.—Henri Bordeaux, Mme. J. Reynés- 
Monlaur, Bourget, Bazin and others, are noticed by 
Lilian M. Leggatt as representatives of a new school in 
French fiction—clean, serious, influential and thoroughly 
Catholic, Those of His Own Household, the first in- 
stallment of a novel by René Bazin, appears in this 
number. 

The National (Jan.): ‘‘ The ‘ National- Review’ and Italy,” is 
a brief paper contributed by the Editor to a leading 
Italian journal assuring Italy that the ‘‘attacks of 
journalists with regard to the war in Tripoli have left no 
impression whatsoever on British public opinion.” —— 
L. Cope Cornford has an article on “‘ Home Rule,” in 
which falsehood and ignorance are about evenly matched. 
——Claude Grahame White writes on ‘‘ The Aéroplane 
of the future.” ‘‘ Nothing else on land or sea will com- 
pare with it.”"——‘'The Railway Unrest—A Socialist 
View,” by Philip Snowden, M.P,—Ella Sykes in “‘ Home- 
Help in Canada,” recounts her experience in a domestic 
situation for the benefit of English girls thinking of set- 
tling in the Dominion.——Alexander Haig discusses 
some important questions in “ The Relation of Cancer to 
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Gout and Rheumatism.”———The Rev. R. L. Gales writes 
a paper, entitled, ‘Christianity and Clericalism.” His 
sense of clericalism is a most perverted one. 


Irish Theological Quarterly (Jan.): ‘‘The Morality of Strikes.” 


The author views the question of strikes from the vista 
of justice. He summarizes the rights of the employer 
and his men. He explains and applies to strikes the 
right of freedom of contract. He says the justice of a 
strike cannot be determined without knowing the wages 
and conditions of the workman. Strikes and their abuses 
could be greatly diminished by Federation of Labor. 
Although laying down no regulations for this great 
question, the author nevertheless does not allow us to 
err concerning his attitude. “ Theodore of Kurrhos.”’ 
The author briefly sketches the career of the Bishop 
of Kurrhos and his attachment to Nestorius and op- 
position to St. Cyril of Alexandria. He takes up the 
anathemas hurled at Theodoret by St. Cyril together 
with the replies of Theodoret and supplementary com- 
ments by the saint. 





Le Correspondant (10 Dec.): “ Russian Expansion in Asia,” an 


unsigned article, relates the history of Russian Con- 
quests inthe Far East and recalls the terms of the Pots- 
dam Conference, and the Franco-Russian Alliance, 
‘* Lacordaire at the French Academy,” by Tony Dubois, 
is an account of the brief career of Lacordaire as a mem- 
ber of the Academy with hitherto unpublished letters 
dealing with that period of his life——‘*‘ General de 
Charette,” by Louis de Meurville, is a study of a noble 
character and a brave soldier, the leader of the French 
members of the Papal Zouaves.——“‘ A Vice-Queen of 
India,” by Countess De Courson, describes the work ac- 
complished by Lady Canning during the mutiny of fifty 
years ago.——“ A Minister of the Navy under Napo- 
leon,” by Victor Martel, is the second and final article 
on the administration of Admiral Duke Decrés. 

(25 Dec.) “‘ The German or Italian Attack through Swit- 
zerland,” by General Maitrot, describes the respective 
positions of Italy, Russia and Switzerland in a possible 
war between France and Germany. The methods of 
attack by Germany and Italy are illustrated by maps. 
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——‘ Unpublished Letters to Count de Chambord,” by 
Francis Laurentie, publishes the letters written by Cha- 
teaubriand after the revolution of 1830, together with 
letters from Henry V. to Chateaubriand.——“‘ An Ex- 
position of Modern Christian Art,” by Andrew Pératé, 
describes the work of the Society of St. John for Cath- 
olic artists and sculptors founded in 1840 by Pére La- 
cordaire and Pére Besson at Rome.——“ France, Spain 
and England Towards Morocco,” an unsigned article, 
describes the attitude of each of these nations towards 
Morocco, making a special study of the Spanish- Moroc- 
can question. ——‘‘ Tuberculosis at Lourdes,” by Dr. de 
Bruno is an account of each cure of tuberculosis tak- 
ing place at Lourdes. 

du Clergé Frangais (15 Dec.): J. Bricout gives a résumé 
of the long series of articles entitled: ‘Is There a His- 
tory of Religion?” He divides his subject into five 
chapters, dealing respectively with our knowledge of 
the history of religions, the ‘‘ balance sheet” of non- 
Christian religions, the transcendence of Judaism and 
Christianity, laws of religious phenomena, the future of 
religions and religion ——T. Desers gives a sketch 
on the life of the Abbé Allemand who labored cease- 
lessly to organize the youth of France into societies for 
the promotion of their moral and spiritual welfare. 

(1 Jan.): A. Villien presents a history of the adminis- 
tration of Holy Communion according to the Roman 
Ritual. He recounts in an interesting way various cus- 
toms and ceremonies that are decided exceptions to 
the practices of our own day; and in many cases, 
gives a history of development. The traditional cere- 
monies of solemn First Communion may go back to St. 
Vincent de Paul who wanted them for the close of 
missions.———“‘ Present-Day Catholic Social Activity in 


Italy,” is exercised mainly by five societies, growing in 


numbers but not rich in money, nor as yet in results. 
J. M. Vidal begins a series of articles by describing the 
work of the Popular Union.——E, Vacandard praises 
“The Christian Church in Gaul,” by T. Scott Holmes; 
‘*Lamennais and the Holy See,” by Paul Dudon; and 
the second volume of Bismarck and the Church, by 
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George Goyan.——Charles Calippe reviews the moral, 
religious, and economic conditions prevailing among 
farm employees, and describes their recent association 
aiming at reform.——Panegyric on Joan of Arc, by J. 
Bricout. 

Etudes (20 Dec.): The Odes of Solomon, discovered in 1906 
among other Syriac manuscripts, by Mr. Kendel Harris, 
of Cambridge University, have been published in a 
French translation by Abbé Labourt, with an introduc- 
tion and commentary by Mgr. Batiffol. They are of an 
integrally Christian character and were composed prob- 
ably in Greek. Batiffol places their origin in Syria 
about 100-120 A. D. but Aadhémar d’Alés, who writes 
this article, thinks Egypt the more probable source. 
——M. Lemozin discusses the causes of the low birth- 
rate both in France and abroad, its social dangers, and 
the attempts to counteract it——A former non- Uniate 
Armenian patriarch of Constantinople, has endeavored 
to show that the Armenian Church was founded by the 
Apostle Thaddeus, and that consequently it was always 
independent of the See of Rome. Francois Tournebize 
attacks. both positions——Joseph Bournichen presents 
letters from college deans, to prove that supplanting 
the classics by modern languages and mathematics has 
worked havoc in secondary education.——P. Luiz Cabral, 
Provincial of the Jesuits in Portugal before their ex- 
pulsion, gives extracts frem a forthcoming book in de- 
fence of the Society, portraying the sufferings undergone 
by them. This loss has been balanced by a double 
foundation at Bahia, Brazil.——Yves de la Briére eulo- 
gizes a critique on Pascal’s Apologetic, by R. P. Petitot, 
O.P. He concludes that in all probability Pascal freed 
himself from the errors of Jansenism. As for the Pro. 
vincial Letters, he did not realize that he was compos- 
ing a calumny and, therefore, never repented of having 
written them.———Henri Lammens reviews an extensive 
series of studies of Islamism; and Lucien Roure a series 
on neurasthenia, hysteria and the present crisis in ex- 
perimental psychology.——_Joseph Boubée describes the 
recent elections in Belgium and urges the Catholics to 
strengthen their union. 
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Chronique Sociale de France (Dec.): “‘ The Social Lesson of the 
Kultur Kampf,” according to Max Turmann, is the power 
of organization. French Catholics should learn courage 
and union from their German brethren ——H. Cetty 
says that “The Catholic Circles of Alsace now num- 
ber 126 with a membership of 20,000.”———Mgr. Lavallé 
declares that France will never be saved by priests who 
hide themselves in the sanctuary because they are afraid 
of the turbulent popular apostolate ——There were fifty- 
six less strikes in France in September 1911 than in 
September 1910. . 

D' Apologetique (1 Dec.): George Goyan writes en- 
couragingly of the evangelization of Paris since the 
separation. Many new churches have been built and 
an organized effort made to reach all classes by special 
services for sailors, printers, etc. This article has already 
appeared in English in Zhe Oxford and Cambridge Re- 
view.——“‘ Religions and the Scientific Mysteries,” by 
M. Gossard, points out that the constitution of matter, 
the nature of force, etc., are still real and unsolvable 
mysteries. 
(15 Dec.): The initial article, ‘‘ Bismarck and the 
Church” is a short appreciation by Mgr. Herscher of 
George Goyan’s work with the same title.——‘ The 
Church in Advance of the Church,” by A. D. Sertil- 
langes. A three-fold aspect is taken of the Church. 
The Church’s antecedents; the birth of the Church; the 
development of the Church.. “The Church’s Anteced- 
ents” makes up the body of the article. The other 
aspects are merely touched upon.——Dr. R. Van Der 
Elst, tries to show that ‘‘ Stigmatizations”’ cannot be 
explained on purely natural grounds, ‘‘ Preaching,” by 
H. Lesétre, insists that a sermon on a moral subject 
should enforce the imperative authority of the divine 
law. 
(1 Jan.): “‘ Vladimir Soloviev and the Religious Future . 
of Russia,” by G. A. Malvy, outlines the work of the 
. Russian philosopher and mystic for union with Rome, 
It is hoped that he has sown seed that will one day 
bear fruit——F. Cimitier maintains that “The Euchar- 
istic Epéklesis” adds nothing to the consecrating force 
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of the words of institution ———R. Dubosg contends that 
epistemology is becoming more and more the principal 
réle of philosophy. 

La Civilta Catolica (16 Dec.): The Allocution delivered by 
the Holy Father in the Consistory of November 28 
last, is given with an Italian translation.——tThe series 
on “The Conflict Between Morality and Sociology” is 
concluded. In summary it appears that the new soci- 
ology contains nothing true that is not already con- 
tained in the ethical teachings of St. Thomas, and that 
what is new is mainly not true, being contradicted by 
reason and experience.——“‘ The Source of the Divina 
Commedia” is a review of a book by Professor Ama- 
ducci under the title mentioned. The reviewer rejects 
the hypothesis advanced by the Professor as to the 
sources of the poem and says: “‘ The true source of the 
poem is none other than the genius of Dante.”——The 
series on the “Gospel of St. Matthew,” in the light of 
the Biblical Commission’s decisions is continued. 

‘** Bellarmine Before His Cardinalate,” is the principal 
review in the book department. 

La Scuola Cattolica (Nov.): G. Perin writes on ‘A, Pauline 
Doxology.” The series on ‘“‘The Messianic Plan of 
Jesus,” begins its second part, concerned mainly with 
the Samaritans. G. Ferrari’s book New Horizons in 
Life and Religious Thought elicits a scathing criticism 
from Rev. Pietro Borelli.——‘‘ The School of Lamen- 
nais” is continued by Guiseppe Piovano.——‘“ De Li- 
ceitate Vasectomiz” is discussed by Dr. Augustinus 
Gemelli and the Rev. Arthurus Stucchi from q moral 
theological point of view. 

Annales de Philosophie Chriétienne (Dec.): Charles Dunan in 
** The Variability of Physical Essences and Moral Laws,” 
discusses that thesis with regard to both the physical 
and moral orders. It reviews the different opinions 
held since Aristotle’s day, and then states the author’s 
own conclusions.——‘‘ Will Knowledge at the Limit of 
its Perfection do away with Consciousness? ”———J. Pali- 
ard begins a series of articles on this question. The 
mystic obtains an approach to this abolition of consci- 
ousness in absolving himself on the one thought of the 
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Divinity. Paliard asks whether change be essential to, 
or only a note of, infirmity in our actual consciousness. 
Thomiste (Nov.—Dec.): ‘‘ The Necessity of Speculation 
or Scholastic Theology,” is the subject of an article by 
Pére Hedde, O.P.——C. Huit writes on “ The Platonic 
Elements in the Doctrine of St. Thomas,” including, 
the influence of Aristotle upon his philosophy, ¢. g., in 
psychology, cosmology and theodicy. R. P. Cages, O.P., 
continues his treatment of ‘‘ Modernist Philosophy,” 
dealing with the general idea of evolution and its ap- 
plication to religion. The reply of R. P. Melizan, O.P., 
to M. Le Chanoine Bouyssonie is concluded. The ar- 
ticle is entitled: ‘‘ The Hypothesis of Spontaneous Gen- 
eration.” 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Jan): O. Piilf, S.J., gives some 


selections from Windhorst’s correspondence with Onno 
Klopp from 1858 to 1865.——‘‘Our Lyrics and the 
Age,” by J. Overmans, S.J., discusses the relation of 
Catholic poetry and the settgeist.——A first paper by 
M. Meschler, S.J., under the caption, “Jesuit Asceticism 


and the Mystics,” defends the Jesuits from the charge 
of rationalizing prayer to such an extent as to stifle 
mysticism.‘ Sources of the History of Missions,” 
by A. Huondes, S.J., is an extensive notice of the Rerum 
Aithiopicarum Scriptores Occidentales Inedité, by Carlo 
Beccari, S.J. Eleven quarto volumes totaling 6,c0oo 
pages have been published, and five more are to follow. 











Recent Events. 


In many parts of the world the 
The General Unrest. new year began under conditions 
of a most extraordinary kind, with 
problems of the greatest complexity and gravity calling for 
solution, and apparently calling in vain. The war which is 
being waged between Italy and Turkey, although few doubt 
the eventual success of Italy, cannot but leave Turkey in a 
weaker position, and thereby increase the discontent of the 
Balkan States, and their hopes of emancipating themselves 
from the degrading thraldom under whick they have been 
groaning for centuries. The breakdown of the efforts to estab- 
lish a constitutional régime in Turkey, if ever efforts were 
seriously made, has been complete. Things are so bad in Mace- 
donia that there are those who regret the days of Abdul 
Hamid. The unsettlement in Turkey naturally leads to unrest 
in the neighboring countries. Austria and Russia, too, have 
their own difficulties, although not of so urgent a character. 
New Year's Day found the German Empire on the eve of a 
General Election for the Reichstag, and in dread ef the success 
of the Social Democrats at the polls—a dread that has proved 
well-founded, Discontent among what is called the prolétariat 
in France, seems to be ever growing in that country, and the 
increasing instability of the governments give a widespread 
feeling of uncertainty. 

There are those who think that Spain is on the brink of a 
revolution, and no one can tell what may happen in Portugal. 
Even Great Britain, which has for so long been considered 
the standard of progress joined with stability, is suffering in 
no slight degree from the general unrest. We may quote as 
an indication of this the words of a well-known public man, 
not that they are not somewhat exaggerated, but they show what 
is thought by many: “The Liberal Party has become the revo- 
lutionary party; the Sovereign has been misadvised and co- 
erced; the Constitution has been destroyed; the Sovereignty 
of Parliament has been abolished; the House of Lords maimed; 
the House of Commons debased. The national finances are 
brought to confusion; the national credit is gravely impaired ; 
the nation itself has been brought to the very brink of war; 
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while the sea power of the country, secretly bartered away to 
the foreigner, has only been rescued at the last moment by 
the House of Lords. Throughout the state confusion reigns 
to-day; revolution and chaos are promised for to morrow.” 
Such are the utterances of one recently a Liberal who has 
become a Conservative. 

Not long ago a Catholic Peer stated in public, that if the 
people of the country had been as fully conscious as they 
ought of the evil work which is being done by the present 
government, they would have risen in armsin defence of their 
rights. The thing which excites such strong feeling is that 
the end and aim of the present government is to legislate for 
the benefit of what is now the most powerful class in the 
country—the wage-earners. This constitutes the main bulk of 
the electors, and it is just beginning to realize its power. 
Hence it is that heavy taxes have been placed chiefly upon 
land for the purpose of the social amelioration of the masses— 
old-age pensions, insurance against invalidity, sickness and un- 
employment, and measures of a like nature. The working 
classes, in their turn, are making extravagant demands. 

Nor is the unrest that prevails confined to Europe. China 
affords the most striking example of the increasing desire 
for self-government, and the effect of this desire upon the 
most ancient of despotisms. It is still quite doubtful what 
will be the outcome. A like uncertainty is felt about Persia. 
India for long has been agitated ‘by the same spirit, but for 
some time resignation to present conditions seems to have 
supervened—a resignation which the visit of the King-Emperor 
is said to have changed into complete satisfaction. 

The one thing which may be looked upon as a solid 
achievement is the settlement of the question of Mogocco—nor 
is it quite certain that it is so fully settled as it was at first 
thought to be. 

Socialists have made the accusa- 

France. tion that the Republican Govern- 

ment of France, in dealing with 

crime, acts in the same way as the absolutist government of 
Russia, that is, makes use of agents provocateurs. The question 
was brought up for discussion lately in the Chamber, The 
Prime Minister was accused of having admitted such to be 
the ‘case. This, however, he denied, as did also M. Briand 
on behalf of his own Cabinet, as well as that of M. Clemen- 
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ceau, in which he was Minister of Justice. He admitted that 
informers were made use of by the police, but even this was 
done with the greatest circumspection, for such men were, in 
general, merely the renegades of Socialism and Labor. There 
was no such thing in the French ‘service, he asserted, as an 
agent provocateur, 

The somewhat numerous scandals in the civil, naval, and 
colonial administrations have not proved so serious as at first 
seemed likely. The attack made upon the chief permanent 
official of the Foreign Office, proved to be without foundation ; 
future conflicts between the Civil and Military authorities at 
Ujda have been obviated by a new adjustment of duties. The 
disaster which befell the Ziderté revealed no misdoing on the 
part of its officers. The makers of the gunpowder, however, 
the explosion of which caused the accident, have been found 
guilty of fraudulent practices, and have been duly punished, 
And in the highest circles of all, in the Cabinet itself, pro- 
ceedings have been brought to light which have led to its fall. 

In fact, if reports widely circulated are worthy of credit, 
individual ministers are accustomed to arrogate to themselves 
powers to which they are not entitled. They have acted as 
if they were the absolute lords and masters, instead of the 
servants of the country. M. Delcassé, for example, then 
Foreign Minister, is said to have negotiated a Treaty with 
Spain, of which not only the rest of the Cabinet, but even 
the President of the Republic was kept in complete ignor- 
ance. Whether or not this assertion is true, it has been 
brought to light that prior to the recent negotiations with 
Germany about Morocco, and during their course, secret nego- 
tiations of which the Foreign Minister had not been informed 
were conducted independently of him. The Prime Minister, 
M. Caillaux, was found guilty along with two other Ministers, 
although he denied on his word of honor, that any political 
or financial transactions, outside of the official diplomatic 
negotiations, had taken place. The Foreign Minister had to 
choose between telling the truth, and preserving the soli- 
darity of the Cabinet by telling a lie. He preferred to tell the 
truth, and resigned. M. Caillaux made an attempt to recon- 
struct his Ministry. M. Delcassé was willing to become Foreign 
Minister, but no one could be found to succeed him as Min- 
ister of Marine. Accordingly, the Premier resigned, and now 
things are coming to light which indicate the bad faith of M. 
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Caillaux, perhaps even his corruption. The secret negotiations 
were in the furtherance of certain financial interests, and in- 
cluded even the prospect of an understanding with Germany 
detrimental to present arrangements. To M. Clemenceau is 
due the credit of bringing to light what may be called a con- 
spiracy. A new government has been formed of which M. 
Raymond Poincaré is the head, and in which he is the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. In view of what is looked upon as 
a great emergency, politicians have laid aside their wonted 
jealousies, and men who have themselves been Prime Ministers 
have been willing to become coadjutors of one who has never 
held that position, M. Briand becomes Minister of Justice, 
and M. Bourgeois, Minister of Labor; M. Delcassé, Minister of 
Marine. The Gaulois says that it is the greatest Cabinet 
formed since the foundation of the Third Republic. 


One of the results of the tension 
Germany. which developed last summer be- 
tween Great Britain and Germany 
when, as is now known, the two countries were upon the verge 
of war, is the growth in Germany of a movement in favor of 
a world agreement with Great Britain designed to associate 
German with British interests throughout the world. Its pro- 
moters in Germany require as a condition, however, that the 
Entente Cordiale of Great Britain with France should be dis- 
solved, and that a cession to Germany should be made of 
one or more of the British colonies, in order that the latter 
country may find a “place in the sun” commensurate with 
her population and military strength. On the fulfillment of 
these conditions Germany would be willing to enter into an 
engagement to make no additions to her navy beyond a cer- 
tain fixed limit. The advocates of this plan have adopted 
tactics towards the British Foreign Minister similar to those 
which were adopted in 1905 towards M. Delcassé. They have 
tried to bring influences to bear upon English public opinion 
in order to drive Sir Edward Grey from office, looking upon 
him as their chief opponent. The success which followed the 
efforts in France against M. Delcassé, has not been met with 
in England, Sir Edward Grey and his policy having met with the 
full endorsement of Parliament and the nation; nor is it likely 
that the Entente between Great Britain and Frante, will be in 
the least weakened; it has, in fact, rather gained in strength, 
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Opinion is greatly divided as to the character of future 
relations between Great Britain and Germany. The settle- 
ment of the Morocco question has removed the last colonial 
matter at issue between Germany and France. But Great 
Britain’s action in the course of the ‘‘conversations” which 
led to the settlement has enraged a large number of Germans, 
and has made them assert that war between the two countries 
is inevitable. It is the Conservative Party that takes this view 
of the situation, a view shared in a less degree by the 
Catholic Centre. The government is more conciliatory. While 
blaming Great Britain for any danger of war that may have 
existed last summer, it promises to welcome any manifestation 
of a desire for a peaceful outcome from the present position, 
that is if Great Britain should give any positive expression in 
its policy that peace is what it wants. But the German Govern- 
ment’s determination is to make the full strength and capa- 
bility of Germany prevail in the world. ‘The strength of 
Germany is to be the guarantee that no other State will seek 
a quarrel with her.” This does not seem to indicate any 
prospect of the government’s adopting the disarmament pro- 
posal to which reference has been made. Rather it shows that 
Germany is still to remain, what the leader of the Czechs, 
Dr. Kramarsh, recently declared she had so long been—‘“‘ the 
centre of danger in the affairs of the world.” 

The approaching elections made it necessary fo adopt in 
the discussions in the Reichstag, what is looked upon as the 
proper patriotic tone, which, in the present stage of the 
world’s progress, consists in assuming towards foreigners 
an attitude of unbending defiance. The main preoccupation 
of the government in view of the election was the desire to 
defeat the Social Democrats at any cost. This party is by 
far the largest of any single party. At the last election it 
polled 3,250,000 votes, and since then it has been gaining at 
all by-elections. It is, moreover, a peace-party, and, therefore, 
in the eyes of the fire-eaters one lacking in a proper spirit of 
patriotism. This must be said, however: strong as was the 
desire of the government to exercise influence against the 
Social Democrats, the common practice among several of the 
Latin nations of “making elections” was not adopted. Over 
officials it claims the right of dictating: but the ordinary citi- 
zen is in no way coerced in the exercise of his right to vote. 
Notwithstanding all efforts, the result of the recent election 
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has so far been 2 very large gain for the Social Democrats, 
at the expense of the Liberals and Radicals. However, un- 
til the second ballots are taken, precise figures need not be 
given; for the exact result cannot be ascertained. 

The financial position of Germany has of late been im- 
proving. Loans to pay current expenses were, until a few 
years ago, a normal feature of each Budget, but the taxes re- 
cently imposed have beén productive enough for the past two 
years to render this course unnecessary. It is said, however, 
that these taxes have produced Social Democrats in great 
abundance, as well as increase of income. This year (1912) 
receipts and expenditure have failed to balance, and it will be 
necessary to resume the old practice, but not on so large a 
scale as before—the deficit being only a little over $10,000,- 
ooo. An anxious subject of thought at the present moment 
is what increase is to be made in the amounts demanded by 
the government for the army and navy. That there will be 
an increase is assumed to be certain. 


So little has occurred in the Dual 

Austria-Hungary. Monarchy of late, that no refer- 

ence has been made to its affairs. 

Interest is, however, reviving. In the dispute between Germany 

and France as to Morocco, so far from proving itself a “‘ bril- 

liant second” of its ally, as on the former occasion, it steadi- 

ly withheld every kind of support. The friendly attitude 

towards Italy is thought to be in view of the extension of 

Austro-Hungarian political and economic influence in the Bal- 

kans, in the hope of buying off Italian opposition in the west 
of the Balkan peninsula. 

The ministry of Baron Gautsch did not last for more than 
afew months. Having found itself unable to secure a majority 
of the warring factions, of which the Reichsrath is made up, 
it gave in its resignation. At the head of the new Cabinet 
is Count Stiirgkh, the Minister of Public Instruction in the 
former Cabinet. The new Cabinet is made up of permanent 
officials, it being hoped by this arrangement to secure some- 
thing like peace by warding off the opposition of the keen 
politicians of the various parties. 

The war between Italy and Turkey has led to a great deal 
of dissension in Austria. While the government, under the 

VOL. XCIV.—45 
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guidance of Count Aehrenthal is friendly to Italy, almost the 
whole of the Press has shown itself bitterly hostile. This has 
had its effect upon public opinion in Italy, and the assertion 
has been made in Vienna that the Italian Government is lending 
a favorable ear to proposals which have been made by France, 
that the latter country should enter into an alliance with Italy, 
the Triple Alliance, so far as Italy is concerned, being thereby 
destroyed. Not much credit, however is, attached to this 
statement. The retirement of the Chief of the General Staff 
of the Army, one of its most efficient officers is, another sub- 
ject that has caused much discussion. This retirement was 
due, it is said, to his desire to enter upon “a preventive war” 
with Italy, justifying this course by the belief which he and 
many entertain, that after the conquest of Tripoli the inten- 
tion of the Italians is to attack Austria. As these views did 
not find acceptance in the highest quarters, the Chief of the 
Staff has had to retire. 

The question has been raised whether the Foreign Minister 
will himself have to follow the Chief of the Staff. Count 
Achrenthal has not a few opponents in his own country; the 
army officers as a body are against him, and even, it is thought, 
the Minister of War; foreign critics look upon him as chiefly 
responsible for the demoralization which has recently come up- 
on international relations. But so many questions have been 
raised by recent events, that it is felt to be desirable that the 
foreign affairs of Austria should be left in the hands of a 
man of experience. The opening of the Dardanelles, the un- 
certain outlook in the Balkans, the future of the Triple Alli- 
ance, as well as the position in Persia, and the results of the 
Franco-German Agreement as to Morocco, all call ,for the 
most careful management. 

If it is true that the German Emperor is not at all satis- 
fied with the conduct of the Foreign Minister during the 
course of the recent negotiations about Morocco, and has 
plainly manifested this dissatisfaction, the tenure of office by 
Count Aehrenthal must be soon drawing to its close, for the 
influence of the Kaiser is all-powerful in the present conjunc- 
ture. The prospect of an agreement being made between Rus- 
sia and Austria for the settlement, of the Macedonian question, 
would also render the departure of the Count almost a neces- 
sity; for Russia looks upon him with so much disfavor that 
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it would refuse to carry on negotiations through him as an 
intermediary. 

At the recent meeting of the Delegations, the Delegates 
representing Hungary gave to Count Aehrenthal an unquali- 
fied expression of confidence, but those representing Austria 
were more divided in opinion. The Catholic members, espe- 
cially, were outspoken in their distrust of his policy. He 
has, however, a strong supporter in the Emperor Francis 
Joseph. As to the Triple Alliance, it is still, the Hungarian 
Delegates declare, the unshakable foundation of the pacific 
policy of Austria and Hungary. 

In Hungary Count Khuén Hedérvary remains at the head 
of the government, but the peaceful tenure which he enjoyed 
at the beginning has come to an end. The old practice of 
obstruction which for so many years paralyzed the Hungarian 
Chamber, has been resumed by the opposition with the sup- 
port of the Kossuthist Independents. For several months the 
Army Bills have been held up, in order to extort a pledge 
that the Universal Suffrage Bill, promised for so many years, 
would be proceeded with part passu. This pledge the govern- 
ment has refused to give, and has proposed to meet obstruction 
by doing violence to the Standing Orders of the Chamber— 
a proceeding to which Count Tisza, who lost power in 1904 
by a similar attempt, was ready to give his support. The 
President of the Chamber gave in his resignation, rather than 
become a party to such an attempt, and in the end a conflict 
was avoided by a compromise. 

The Lower House of the Austrian Parliament has had the 
peace of its proceedings diversified by a series of unseemly 
occurrences. On one occasion a minister was shot at by a 
stranger in the gallery—a Social Democrat—who was not sat- 
isfied with the measures which the government had taken in 
punishing the recent rioters; on a second a Pan-German dep- 
uty, disapproving of the tepidity of another member of the 
same party, attempted to chastise the delinquent with a dog- 
whip which he had brought with him for the purpose. On a 
third occasion certain Czech Deputies being dissatisfied with 
the explanation a Minister was giving, made a rush at the 
Ministerial Bench. The sitting was suspended amid scenes of in- 
describable tumult. Those repeated occurrences seem to show 
that the Parliament of Austria does not inspire great reverence. 
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Outside Parliament certain Germans, whose sympathies are 
more with the German Empire than with Austria, and who 
some years ago were very demonstrative of their desire to be 
brought within the German Empire, have resumed their agita- 
tion to secure this end. At a public meeting of the German 
Union of Lower Austria, sundry Austrian-German Deputies 
called for cheers for the Hohenzollens; while one speaker ven- 
tured to disparage the German character of the Hapsburgs. 
The meeting ended with the singing of the Wacht am Rhein. 

Meanwhile in common with so many other countries in 
Europe, Austria-Hungary is sinking ever deeper and deeper 
into debt, due chiefly to the increase of military armaments, 
which have for their only object, so it is alleged, the mainte- 
nance of peace. For the last decade the national debt of Aus- 
tria has grown at the rate of $200,000 a day, and a new debt 
is to be incurred within the next few months of some $90,- 
000,000 for canal construction, $100,000,000 more have just 
been sanctioned by the Chamber and yet further demands are 
said to be imperative. There seems to be on the part of 
those in authority an irrepressible desire to fleece their flocks, 

Hungarian politicians have been giving yet another proof 
of their insincerity and double-mindedness. In relation to 
Austria they pose as the advocates of liberty; while towards 
the races over whom they wish to dominate, they practice un- 
blushing tyranny. In the recent elections for the Croatian 
Diet, the present Ban has made use of unrestrained violence 
to secure members ready to support the government measures. 


Since the death of M. Stolypin, 

Russia. under the guidance of whom an 

advance towards something like 

constitutional government was being made, there appears to 
be a revival of the old system of personal arbitrary rule. 
Dark hints have been in circulation that his death was due to 
the remissness of the police in guarding his person, and that 
this in its turn was not unconnected with the desire for his 
removal which existed among the bureaucrats, the power of 
whom he had limited. But of this there is no proof. The 
professions of M. Stolypin’s successor are all, indeed, in favor 
of a continuance of his predecessor’s policy. The abuses 
of the secret police department are to be eradicated; greater 
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tolerance is to be shown to the Universities, and more freedom 
in teaching allowed; the interests of agriculture are to receive 
increased attention; the system of individual farm-holdings is 
to be developed ;. co-operative societies are to be encouraged; 
and, in general, greater. stimulus is to be given to public and 
private initiative and enterprise. The education of the people, 
which is so much needed, is to be fostered as ‘the condition 
and support of all these measures. It is even said that greater 
moderation will be shown in the treatment of the Finns and 
of the Poles. This is the programme. But the actions of the 
government seem to be of quite a different character. In ex- 
ecution of the law passed last session giving the Duma power 
to pass laws for Finland in matters which concern the whole 
Empire, a law has been made for gradually increasing Finland’s 
annual military contribution, and for equalizing the rights of 
Russians and Finnsin the Grand Duchy. This is looked upon 
by the Finns as a practical exercise of that violation of the 
autonomy secured to them on their union with Russia, a viola- 
tion which the Law made last year authorized. The Russian 
Government, however, is thought by many not to be without 
justification and, from its own point of view, to have a fairly 
strong case, 

Another instance of what looks like a harsh and unsympa- 
thetic method of action, is that all medical and charitable so- 
cieties are forbidden to relieve those who are suffering from 
the famine which is raging in some twenty of the govern- 
ments of the Empire. In these the horrors of the famine of 
1891 are being repeated. The yield of crops in some places 
has been eighty-six per cent below the average. Famine- 
stricken people are flocking into the towns and villages, ask- 
ing for special services and the administration of the last Com- 
munion, so that they may be prepared for death. The govern- 
ment, it is true, allows the Red Cross Society and the Zemtvoes 
to give help, and has taken special measures of relief on its 
own initiative; but it is hard to see a goed reason for dis- 
couraging those who are willing to give further assistance to 
people in such a state of misery. It is a question whether 
Russian action towards this country in refusing to recognize 
the passports granted by the United States Government, there- 
by claiming a right to limit the power of the United States 
to admit to full citizenship certain immigrants from Russia, is 
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another instance of the arbitrary spirit which pervades the 
government of that country. Some may think that it is the 
government of this country which has in this case made an 
arbitrary claim. A full discussion of the matter would involve 
the whole question of the way in which Russia treats her own 
Jewish population. 


Whatever may be thought about 
Russia and Persia. Russia and its dealing with the 
Passport question, there will be 
few who will fail to see in its conduct towards Persia, and the 
demand for the dismissal of Mr. Shuster, a clear manifestation 
of high-handed dictation. After many efforts for reform, all 
of which had failed, Persia seemed to have found the right 
way, and to have secured in Mr. Shuster the right man, to 
carry into effect real practical reforms. Upona mere pretext, 
Russia demanded the dismissal of the Treasurer-General. He 
had ventured to express an opinion of her proceedings, which 
was all the more unpalatable for being true. Russia, he said, 
showed by her actions in Persia, that she wished to keep the 
country weak, in order to have an opportunity and an excuse 
for aggression when a suitable occasion should arise. The de- 
mand made by Russia, the Meliss bravely re ected. To have 
yielded, it held, would have been equivalent to signing away 
the independence of the country, and this no Persian would 
do. Thereupon Russian troops advanced into Persia, making, 
of course, the usual assurances that they intended to remain 
no longer than was necessary in order to secure the acceptance 
of Russia’s demands—an assurance which some, indeed, affect 
to believe, but which the world in general knows how to ap- 
praise at its real value. Although there was no hope of suc- 
cessful resistance, the love of the independence which they 
looked upon as in danger moved many bands of Persians to 
take up arms. This effort proved useless, being ruthlessly 
crushed by the Russian forces. Even after the Cabinet had 
accepted Russia’s demands the Press of St. Petersburg called 
for the extermination of the bands that had assaulted the troops, 
declaring that true humanity requires cruelty, and that the 
whole population must be punished for the fault of a part. 
Even an official in the Foreign Office declared that no mercy 
would be shown. 
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As the Meliss persisted in its refusal to accept the Russian 
demands, the Cabinet decreed its dissolution, thus by a coup 
@’etat bringing the outward form of constitutional government 
to an end. New elections, however, are promised for the near 
future. By the terms of submission to Russia Mr. Shuster 
was to be dismissed, no appointments are to be given to for- 
eigners, before an exchange of views is made with the Russian 
and British legations, and Russia is to be paid an indemnity 
for the expense incurred in interfering with Persian progress. 
Upon the dissolution of the Mejliss, which had been his sole 
supporter, Mr. Shuster resigned, and in this way the only suc- 
cessful attempt to effect real reform has been brought to an 
end. When he assumed charge of the Treasury and the rev- 
enues, he found banking deficits amounting to half a million; 
there was not a penny of cash belonging to the government; 
an unknown amount of debt in various forms was due. Within 
five months he had paid off this deficit, had furnished the ex- 
penses of running the government, had met promptly all for- 
eign obligations, and had in the Treasury nearly a million of 
assets, and ‘this notwithstanding the fact that the civil war 
had increased the expenses by a million and a half, and had 
diminished revenues. Within two years Mr. Shuster pledged 
his financial experience that the finances of Persia would have 
been placed on a stable basis. It is a melancholy example of 
the vanity of human progress, that so ancient a state as Persia 
should be going to ruin merely for lack of common honesty, 
and that when an honest man has been imported, his work 
should be destroyed because, forscoth, he was destitute of 
tact. 

The conduct of Great Britain in according support to Rus- 
sia and lending her assistance in this attack of the strong 
upon the weak, has been criticized severely. Whatever may 
be said in its defence, although it may explain, cannot justify 
the action adopted. The Agreement between Russia and Great 
Britain made the northern part of Persia the sphere of in- 
fluence of Russia, within which Great Britain would not seek 
to act in any way. But the appointment by Mr. Shuster of 
certain English subjects as his assistants, can only by an un- 
warrantable stretch of the meaning of the Agreement be looked 
upon as a violation, either of its letter or spirit. The real 
reason for English action was the fact that co-operation with 
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Russia is rendered almost necessary by the state of affairs in 
Europe, and this co-operation has to be paid for by rendering 
support to Russiain the Middle East. The action which Great 
Britain itself has taken in Southern Persia is, it is yet possible 
to believe, merely in defence of its commercial interests. In 
the event, however, of Russia proceeding to absorb the northern 
part of Persia, a project which she disclaims, little doubt can 
be felt but that a similar process would be effected by Great 
Britain in the south. 


The efforts made by the Rulers 

China. of China, as well the real as the 

nominal, to preserve by humble 

confession of their shortcomings, a shadow at least of their 
former power, have failed to have any effect upon those of their 
subjects who had declared for a Republic. Even the abdica- 
tion of the Regent, who in his appeal to be allowed to take 
this step, blamed himself as the cause of the present upheaval, 
did not propitiate the opponents of the present Dynasty; the 
edict in which the Empress-Dowager accepts the Prince Re- 
gent’s abdication, and seeks to lay down the future form of 
government, begins by affirming her own ignorance. She has 
therefore entrusted all responsibility for political affairs to the 
Premier and a Cabinet of Ministers. The promglgation of 
Edicts, however, will require the Imperial Seal, and this would 
render the assent of the Throne still necessary. This was un- 
satisfactory to the Revolutionary Party; the country had suf- 
fered too long from the misdeeds of the Manchu dynasty 
to render them willing to give it any longer even a mere 
nominal authority. An armistice, however, was made in 
order that a Conference might be held between representatives 
of the government, and the leaders of the revolution, in the 
hopes of effecting a compromise. It is the younger men who 
are in favor of a Republic, the older and more experienced 
fearing that the population of China is not prepared for so 
radical a change. The opposite view, however, is held by the 
recent Minister of China to this country, who is taking an 
active part in the Revolution. Doubtless it is upon his ex- 
perience while here that his appreciation of the Republican 
form of government is based. During 267 years the Manchus, 
he declares, had shown their incapacity, and it was time that 
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the nation should entrust its affairs to competent management, 
in the same way as would be done in business. The Peace 
Conference did not produce agreement between the govern- 
ment and the revolutionists, except in so far as it led to the 
decision to summon a National Convention for the settlement 
of the future form of government. The mode of election to 
this Convention and the place and conditions of its meeting 
were left to be decided by discussions between the two par- 
ties. Public opinion in general looks to the Premier Yuan 

Shi-kai as the one best fitted to be the first President. He, 
however, is opposed to the Republican form of government, 
being in favor of a constitutional monarchy in which the 
sovereign reigns, but does not govern. In the meantime, a 
provisional Convention held at Nanking, in which only twelve 
provinces are represented, has elected Dr. Sun Yat-sen Presi- 
dent. Dr. Sun Yat-sen was brought up as a Christian, and 
educated in missionary schools. For many years he has been 
active in favor of reform, and has had to flee from China to 
escape arrest. The Cabinet formed to work with him com- 
prises some of the ablest men in China; the Foreign Minister 
is a graduate of Yale. 

Ever since the outbreak of the revolution, fears have been 
felt that under one pretext or another, one or more Foreign 
Powers would intervene. It was positively asserted that Japan 
and Great Britain had agreed to prevent the establishment of 
a Republican form of government. This report was, however» 
without any foundation. Russia, however, has seized the op- 
portunity. She has notified China, that the independence of 
Outer Mongolia must be recognized so far as regards in- 
ternal affairs, and has even indicated the dignitary to whom 
autocratic control is to be given. To the Mongolians thus 
freed from China’s control, Russian assistance will graciously 
be granted so that order may be maintained. China isnot to 
be allowed to have any military forces in Outer Mongolia, nor 
to send colonists there, but she is permitted to retain control 
of the external affairs of the territory, for Russia does not 
desire the separation of Mongolia from China. A railway is 
to be made from Kiakhta to Urgu. The justification of this 
action is sought in the aggressive policy recently pursued by 
China towards the Mongolians. They have consequently taken 
advantage of the present circumstances to revolt. 





With Our Readers 


AN ONLOOKER AT THE CONSISTORY. 
BY R. E. 


HE latest Consistory has been held in the huge hall of the Beati- 

fication, which runs crossways over the portico of St. Peter’s, 

and which is large enough to accommodate between nine or ten 

thousand persons. We were fortunate to have a ticket for the best 

place in the ¢vibuna next to that of the Corps Diplomatigue. so that 

only when a portly ambassador stood up in his place was there 
anything to intercept our view of the whole ceremony. 

Thanks to the tribune ticket, we were able to leave the hotel 
at a fairly reasonable hour next morning to get to St. Peter’s, 
where the ceremony was supposed to begin at 9:30 A. M.; whereas, 
the holders of only ordinary tickets were obliged to start off at 7 
A. M., in order to ‘get desirable places. Wonderiul were the uni- 
forms worn by the officers of all nationalities, gathered together to 
see the ‘‘ scarlet hat ’’ bestowed on their various compatriots, as the 
highest representatives of the Catholic Church in their respective 
countries; and the ambassadors and their ‘suites, and the babel of 
voices in all languages, strengthened the impression of the Catholic- 
ity—Catholicity in its literal sense—of the great assembly. A large 
contingent of English and Americans emphasized the fact that 
among the new Cardinals were, Archbishop Bourne of Westminster, 
Archbishop Farley and Archbishop O’Connell ; America also claim- 
ing as her own, Cardinal Falconio, who, though born in Italy, is a 
naturalized citizen of the United States. 

* * * * 

There was the customary rush up the great staircase from the 
Porto Bronzo as soon as the door was opened, but by half-past nine 
comparatively good order reigned. Wonderfully arrayed Camerieri 
del Papa, in black velvet and silk stockings and Elizabethan ruffs, 
skilfully piloted tribune ticket-holders into their right places, and 
prevented agitated ladies from going into the seats reserved for 
ecclesiastics only, and vice versa; all the representatives of the dif- 
ferent religious orders, the Grand Master of the Knights of Malta, 
and the head of the Knights of the Holy Sepulchre marched up, the 
Knights of Malta dressed in their superb, historic scarlet mantles ; 
one by one the College of Cardinals took their seats in long rows, 
reaching down on each side from the Papal Throne; Papal Guards 
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and Swiss Guards, the Captain of the Castello di St. Angelo and 
his men (something like the Yeomen of the Guard in London) 
manceuvered about—and then at last the word Sz/enzio / was heard. 
The enormous crowd stopped dead in its speaking—the Sistine 
Choir, under Perosi’s direction. burst out into 7u es Petrus—and the 
Pontifex Maximus, Pius X., preceded by his guards, was carried 
slowly in on the sedia gestatoria, blessing us as he passed up the 
hall to his throne. 


* * * 


When the Pope was at length seated upon his throne, the cere- 
monial of the final proclamation and creation of the new Cardinals 
began. A procession was formed and went out to find and receive 
the new Cardinals, returning with them after about five minutes. 
Then, one by one, these newly-elected Princes of the Church with 
attendant train-bearer, went up towards their head, making three 
obeisances at difterent distances, until they finally received the Papal 
embrace and kiss on both cheeks. Then they returned to their 
places. After a short interval, during which an ecclesiastic in black 
gown read the process for some future beatification, they went forward 
again, one by one, and then took place the ceremony which all had 
come to see. The great scarlet hat for each Cardinal was brought 
forth by two attendants, and placed and held by the Pope for the 
space of about a minute over the kneeling Cardinal’s head, while 
the ancient charge was given, to the effect that the scarlet dignity 
bestowed was a token that they would defend the Faith even to the 
shedding of their blood. The hat was removed by another attend- 
ant, and again each Cardinal went back to his place.. Once more 
they rose, and, in order, passed slowly between the benches where 
their brother-Cardinals were standing, and from each one they re- 
ceived and returned the kiss of brotherhood. Amongst all the 
splendors of the Cardinal’s robes, scarlet and purple and ermine, 
stood out in its ashen grayness the great, gray train of the Francis- 
can Cardinal Falconio, and when the scarlet hat was about to be 
bestowed on him by the Pope, there was first drawn up the familiar 
brown hood which marks the son of Francis of Assisi. The Friar’s 
brown hood and the Cardinal’s scarlet splendor—a Catholic contrast, 
indeed. : 


* * * 


The choir again sang, and then again dead silence fell on the 
crowd. The Pope stood up, and from his throne, Christ’s Vicar on 
earth blessed—and Catholic Christendom knelt. The ceremony was 
over, and by degrees, in its old order, the procession reformed. Cardi- 
nals old and new with attendants passed out, the Pope stepped into 
the Seda Gestatoria, and then something stopped the procession, and 
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the Pope and his bearers were halted. This occurred just in front 
of our tribune. We were so close to the Holy Father, that we could 
plainly see the effects which his last serious illness in the summer 
had had on him; how still far from recovered he seemed, and how his 
face when in repose wore a look of tired suffering and very great sad- 
ness. But of a sudden the Pope’s face lit up. He smiled, and from 
smiling looked almost amused, and we saw that some one (we like to 
imagine it some old friend from Riesie!) was cheerfully greeting His 
Holiness and waving to him! and the kindliness so characteristic of 
Pius X. showed itself in his at once noting and responding to the 
‘* old friend.’’ 


* * * 


After the Pope had left the hall, the Cardinals proceeded to the 
Sistine Chapel for some final ceremony, and while they were inside, 
youthful America outside was overheard growing more and more en- 
thusiastic over its new Cardinals. 

Very slowly and very gradually, beginning with the tribune in 
which sat the Pope’s sisters, the great hall emptied itself. Down, 
through lines of the Papal Camerieri and guards, we went, and out 
at the Porto Bronzo, again into the Piazza di St. Pietro, where the 
customary collection of carriages, motors and taxi-cabs took up their 
occupants and hustled them away. 

Another chapter of the Church’s history had been written, and 
yet another page, glowing in burning gold and colors, of her Illu- 
minated Missal had been turned over before the wondering eyes of 
her children. 


~ 
> 





N° long since a student sent in a request at the Congressional 

Library for forty-one books, all on matters dealing with So- 
cialism. -He was informed that all of the forty-one were in use by 
readers. After frequent inquiries during a period of two weeks, he 
succeeded in getting ten of the books which he wanted. THe inci- 
dent will serve to show the widespread attention which Social- 
ism is receiving and also arouse us to a sense of how intelligently 
and zealously its propaganda must be met. That we are not meet- 
ing it as we should; that we have been backward in refuting its 
claims and exposing its pretenses, cannot be denied. We haveslept, 
and the enemy has been active, sowing cockle. We should be ag- 
gressively alive and active in advance. We should be preaching 
from the housetops the true fundamental doctrines of society; we 
should be foremost in needed reforms; we should be unselfishly 
active in the cure of abuses. Our Holy Father, Pius X., has urged 
us time and again to a personal interest and study of social ques- 
tions. 
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ND if we followed the Holy Father’s safe guidance, and distrib- 
uted helpful literature among our people, the pretense of So- 
cialism would be easily visible. Socialism is economically and 
politically unsound; it absolutely denies Christian morality ; it is 
the enemy of religion. Yet because of its specious claims of reform 
and its}Utopian promises, it is making headway. 
* * * 
HROUGH our Catholic press there has been a sustained effort 
to educate our people. The numerous articles contributed by 
eminent scholars to THE CATHOLIC WorLD during the past few 
years would, in themselves, acquaint one quite thoroughly with the 
talse aims and theories of Socialism, and with the most effective 
means of combating it. To every agency that will help in the 
work we extend a hearty greeting, and we welcome, therefore, a 
new magazine, Zhe Common Cause, founded for the express purpose 
of fighting the common enemy—Socialism. Its editors are a dis- 
tinguished body of men. Its first number is one of merit and much 
promise, and we extend it every good wish for a long and successful 
life. 


~~ 
> 


Cork, IRELAND, 30 December, 1911. 
To the Editor of the CATHOLIC WORLD: 

DEAR Sir: In his article, ‘‘ What was the Reformation ?’’ in 
the current issue of your journal, Mr. Belloc, when referring to Ire- 
land’s fidelity to the Faith, at that period, says: ‘‘I do not believe 
it capable of an historicexplanation.’’ ‘‘ It seems to me a phenome- 
non essentially miraculous in character.’’ 

There is at least one broad historical tact, which may serve, in 
some measure, to explain it, and that is, that, at the time, Ireland 
being as yet an unconquered country, was a solely Irish-speaking 
country (except that small portion which constituted the Pale). 

If the Reformation were to reach Ireland at all, it could only 
come from England, and through the medium of the English lan- 
guage, a language which the native Irish of the time, did not under- 


stand. 
A reformed bishop, writing from Ireland at the time, to a friend 


of his says: ‘‘ Of preaching we have none, and without preaching it 
is impossible to instruct the ignorant.’’ One may interpret that to 
mean that the Reformers who understood and spoke only English, 
recognized that it was useless to preach to a people who understood 
and spoke only Irish. ° 

The Government of the time, seeing the set-back the Irish lan- 
guage was giving to the introduction of the Reformation into Ireland, 
promised to translate the reformed Catechism into Irish, but the 
promise was for some reason not kept. ~ 
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I do not claim that the Irish language saved the Faith of Ire. 
land at the Reformation, but at least it saved Ireland from a possible 
temptation. ; 

As Mr. Belloc gives three human reasons for the loss of Britain 
to the Faith at the Reformation, may it not be humanly possible 
that Ireland’s distinctive nationality through her language acted 
under God’s Providence, as a safeguard to the Faith of the Irish? 


Yours faithfully, 
An IrisH CATHOLIC. 


> 
> 





HE reception given to His Eminence Cardinal Farley on his re- 

turn to New York was extraordinary in its enthusiasm and in 

the sympathetic words of welcome given by the press of the entire 

city. Cardinal Farley gave the following message of the Holy 
Father to American Catholics just after reaching his Cathedral : 

‘* His message to the American Cardinals rang so true that I 
must render it to you every word as it came from his heart. 
Speaking to the Cardinals of England and Holland, and expressing 
the hope that those outside the fold in their respective nations would 
by God’s grace return to the mother that still loved and longed for 
them, he turned to us, saying : 


And this hope smiles upon me most sweetly in the presence of you who 
come from distant America. The enthusiasm with which the intelligence 
of your elevation to the Sacred College was received, the demonstrations 
which were made foi you by all the classes of citizens, the acclamation ac- 
companied with blessings, wishes and affectionate greetings on your depart- 
ure from New York and Boston, and finally your triumphant passage across 
the ocean protected by the Papal flag, afford me not only hope but certainty 
that the Lord on your return will multiply the fruits of your apostolate and 
over that hospitable land which receives all the peoples of the world and 
with well-ordered liberty provides for the universal well-being, the Lord will 
reign and His glory will shine therein—sufer te orietur Dominus et gloria 
Ejus in te videbitur. 


‘* And therefore, beloved friends, do I feel encouraged beyond the 
power of telling as I resume my duties in my diocese by these pro- 
phetic words of the Vicar of Christ. Encouraged am I, indeed, in 
holding to the hope that the fruits of my apostolate and that of my 
zealous and devoted clergy will be blessed and bring forth fruit a 
hundredfold in the years that are to come. 

‘*This royal reception, so wholehearted, and so unexpected, 
which you have given in the fulness of your fervent Catholic Faith, 
gives an added element of confidence to me that your devotion and 
loyalty to the successor of St. Peter, will grow apace, and if plenti- 
tude can admit of increase, that more than ever shall you be worthy 
of the proud name of American Catholics, who yield to none others 
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in the world in combining loyalty to God and country in the highest 
degree of fullest measure. 

‘* The words of warm welcome spoken so gracefully and so elo- 
quently conceived by your honorable representative, the demonstra- 
tions of affection made with such unstinted measure, shall ever be 
treasured by me as a memory most dear. The record of it all will 
be forwarded to the Sovereign Pontiff and will add another joy to the 
heart of the venerable prisoner of the Vatican to cheer him as a 
sequel to the happiness which the news of the manner of your 
godspeed to me did on my departure two months ago.”’ 


~ 





HE following verses contributed by Alice Meynell to the London 
Zablet, not only bring home to us the spiritual havoc wrought 
by the anti-Christian Government of Portugal, but with beautiful 
poetic mastery they reveal to us through the light of revelation the 
wondrous integrity and harmony of God’s entire universe. In this 
they recall the criticism of G. K. Chesterton: ‘‘ Poets will tend 
towards Christian orthodoxy for a perfectly plain reason, because it 
is the simplest and freest thing now left in the world.’’ 


CHRIST IN PORTUGAL. 


And will they cast the altars down, 
Scatter the chalice, crush the bread? 
In field, in village, and in town, 
He hides an unregarded head ; 


Waits in the corn-lands far and near, 
Bright in His sun, dark in His frost, 
Sweet in the vine, ripe in the ear— 
Lonely unconsecrated Host. 


In ambush at the merry board 
The Victim lurks unsacrificed ; 
The mill conceals the harvest’s Lord, 
The wine-press hides the unbidden Christ. 





T= CATHOLIC WORLD, now approaching its fiftieth year of 

life, is ever grateful to the long list of subscribers who have 
been its supporters for many, many years. One of these—a sub- 
scriber for over thirty years—Mr. Patrick D. Gallagher, died at 
South Bend, Ind., on January 10. Mr. Gallagher was born in 
Ireland eighty years ago. During his lifetime he was active in 
all Catholic works and was noted for his many charitable gifts. 
x. i. P. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Socialism and the Workingman. By R. Fullerton, B.D., B.C.L. $1.20 net. Good 
Women of Erin. By Alice Dease. 6ocentsnet. The Peril of Dionysio. BY Mary E. 
Mannix. 45 cents net. Simple Instructions for the First Communion of Very Young 
Children. Translated from the French by the Sisters of Notre Dame. $2.25 net per 
hundred. The Supreme Problem. By J. Godfrey Raupert. $1.50 net. Wéide-Awake 
Stories. By Mother Mary Salome. 75 cents net. Perfect Love of God. Translated 
from the French by A. M. Buchanan, M.A. 5 cents. 

THE SHAKESPEARE Press, New York: 

Martam'ne of the Cedars. By Ida Helen McCarty. $1.20 net. 
Hopper & StouGuTon, New York: 

The Faithful Failure. By Rosamond Napier. $1.20 net. 
CHARLES SeRIBNER’sS Sons, New York: 

Robert E. Lee, Man and Soldier. By Thomas Nelson Page. $2.50 net. 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY Press, New York: 

Old-Time Makers of Medicine. By James J. Walsh, M.D. $2 net. 
DoyLe & Co., New York; 

Ginevra. By Edward Doyle. $1 net. 
Fr. Pustet & Co., New York: 

Cantate. Compiled by John Singenberger. 95 centsnet. Zpitome e Graduali Romane. 

$1.5sonet. The Crux of Pastoral Medicine. By Andrew Klarmann, M.A. $1.25 net. 
Dovusiepay, PAGE & Co., New York: 
Life of Andrew Jackson. By J.S. Bassett, Ph.D. Vols. 1., 11, $5 net. 
ST. VINCENT’s Mission House, Springfield, Mass.: 

Questions on Vocations. By a priest of the Congregation of the Mission founded by St. 

Vincent de Paul. $4.90 net per hundred. 
THE ARTHUR H. CLARK ComPANy, Cleveland: 

The Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley and Region of the Great Lakes. Trans- 
lated, edited, annotated, with bibliography and index, by Emma Helen Blair. Vols. 
land II. $10 net. 

G. GRAHAM CoMPANY, New Orleans: 
Elder Flowers. A collection from the poems of Mrs. Susan B. Elder. 50 cents net. 
Joun JoserH MCVEY, Philadelphia: 
Latter-Day Converts. By Katherine Hennessy. Translated from the French by Rev, 
Alexis Crosnier. 50 cents net, 
GRAFTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Los Angeles: 
California: Its History and Romance. By John S. McGroarty, $3.50 net. 
B, HERDER, St. Louis: 

Biography of Father James Joseph Conway of the Society of Jesus. By M. Louise Garesché, 
$r net. Zhe Acts of the Apostles for Children. By Mary Virginia Merrick. 75 cents 
net. Zhe Gospels for Lent and the Passion of Christ. By C.J. Eisenring. 80 cents 
net. Life and Letters of John Lingard. By Martin Haile and Edwin Bonney. $3.75 
net. Haster Poems. A Religious Anthology. 25 centsnet. The Cradle of the King. 
A Christmas ene. 25 cents net. Zhe Dream of Gerontius. By Cardinal New- 
man. 25 eents net. The Wedding Sermon. By Coventry Patmore. 25 cents net. 
Rudimenta Lingua Hebraice. By Vosen and Kaulen. Edited by Schumacher. 70 
cents net. ; 

St. ANSELM's SociETy, London; 
Spiritistic Phenomena and their Interpretation. By Godfrey Raupert. $1 net. 
Burns & Oates, London: x 
The Catholic Who's Who and Year Book for 1912. Edited by Sir F. C. Burnand. 3s. 6d. 
net. 
A. TRALIN, Paris: 
La Guerre Devant le Christianisme. Par A. Vanderpol. 
BLoup kT CE, Paris: 
Berkeley. Par Jean Didier. L'Ouvriéve. Par Mile. Jules Simon. Malebranche. Par 
- Martin. La Paixdans la Vérité, Par Bernard Allo. Bible et Science; Terre et Ceil. 
ar Ch. de Kirwan. Lettres Choisies de St. Vincent de Paul. Introduction et notes par 
Pierre Coste. Pamphletso/r. 60 neteach. Le Missel Romain. Par Dom J. Baudot. 
1 fr. 20 net. 
PIERRE TEQUI, Paris: 

Le Pain Evangéligue. Par Abbé Duplessy. 2/7. net. Vade-Mecum des Predicateurs. 

Par Deux Missionnaires. 5 /r. 
P. LETHIELLEUX, Paris: 

Le Miroir Sombre. Preface par l'Abbé Moreux. Discours Eucharistiques. Deuxiéme 

Série. Sans Lumiére. Par Jules Pravieux. 
GusTAvo G11, Barcelona: 

Panis Angelorum. Por un Padre dela Compafiia de Jestis. 2’50 pesetas net. Ciencias 

Fisicas y Naturales. Por Dr. Eduardo Fontseré. 3 pesetas net. 





